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Opposition, having no longer the Reform Bill as a basis of 
operations, has turned all its force against the Budget measures, 
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Two personal questions have occupied public attention. One 
is the little quarrel between Lord Grey and Lord John Russell ; 
the other the noisier dispute between Mr. Horsman and Mr. 
Walter, brought on by the gratuitous impertinence of the Mem- 
ber for Stroud. We have dealt with both elsewhere. 

One deputation which waited upon Lord Palmerston this week 
has far more than a local interest. The immediate object was, 
to beg for a separation of Cornwall from the Bishopric of Exeter, 
with the appointment of a separate Bishop ‘‘ of Launceston ?” 
The local grounds, indeed, are strong, but the same principle 
applies to the whole of England, and points to a more efficient 


| organization of the clergy ministering to the national Church—a 


subject which we have discussed in a separate paper. Although 
Lord Palmerston’s reply in no respect commits the Government to 


_a pledge, it is encouraging rather than otherwise. 


selecting the Paper-duty Abolition Bill as the main object of | 


attack. Not that their efforts, and those of their pint-pot and 
gin-noggin allies, are confined to paper alone. The Wine 
Licences Bill has also been met with antagonism, and, under the 
distinguished leading of Mr. Ayrton, Opposition has done its ut- 
most to prevent the passing of the bill. But, here, in spite of 
some differences on details, easily compromised in Committee, as 
the event has shown, the great majority of the House is with 
the Government. The licence system, as it stands, could not 
rally 200 supporters, and the bill passed the second reading by 
a majority of 74. Mr. Ayrton renewed his hostility in Committee, 
aided by Mr. Palk ; but, here again he failed, and considerable pro- 
gress was made on Thursday night. The most notable change in the 
bill was suggested by Mr. Hardy and eagerly accepted by Mr. 
Gladstone. It enacts that all refreshment-houses remaining 
open between the hours of nine at night and five in the morning, 
shall be compelled to take out licences. The bill was also im- 
proved by an amendment efabling retailers who sell wines, not 
to be drunk on the premises, to sell them in pint or quart bottles 
instead of quart bottles only. 

The main party contest has been on the Paper-duty Repeal 
Bill. The Opposition insist that the Government have no right 
to throw away 1,200,000/. of revenue at a moment when they 
are creating a huge deficiency for next year. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, acting with Mr. Disraeli, took occasion to fall foul of 
the whole financial policy of the Cabinet, and to revive the de- 
bates on the Budget ; and Mr. Disraeli made a special onslaught 
upon Mr. Gladstone at a moment when the rules of the House 
prevented the Chancellor of the Exchequer from replying. 
The division was very close, several Whigs, notably Mr. Ellice, 
voting with the Opposition. The third reading was only carried 
by 219 to 210. Encouraged by this small majority, and still 
more elated by a notice of opposition from Lord Monteagle, Lord 
Derby has declared that he will exert himself to the utmost to 
accomplish the rejection of the measure. At no distant day, 
then, we may anticipate a severe struggle in the House of Lords, 
ostensibly to retain the paper duties, but really to censure the 
whole commercial policy of the Government, and the Treaty with 
France above all. 

The Lord Chancellor has carried to a second reading, a bill to 
prevent English bankrupts and insolvents to cheat their creditors 
by availing themselves of the Scotch bankruptcy law ; and he has 
earried through Committee, several Statute-law Consolidation 
bills. The bill extending the principle of short time to bleaching 
and dyeing works has reached Committee, after a severe oppo- 
sition, and an attempt by the Manchester party and the manu- 
facturing interest to shelve it in a Select Committee. The in- 
cident of the debate was a recantation, by Sir James Graham, 
of the opinions he held when he so fiercely opposed the Ten 
Hours’ Act. 
ciple to the unhappy bleachers and dyers. Lord Ebury has 
made a fruitless attempt to get the House of Lords to 
agree to an address for a Commission on the Revision of the 
Liturgy. 








With regard to the position of the Western Powers, relatively 
to each other and to Europe, some doubts appear to be clearing 
away, as we anticipated. The agreement upon the Conference 
becomes daily more simple. If our Government has accepted 
the invitation ‘‘only on the ground of making any suggestion 
which may appear conducive to the neutrality of Switzerland,” 
the condition is one which promotes the Conference rather than 
obstructs it. The sole Power which seems still reluctant to go 
into Conference, is Austria, who is said to have resolved upon 
following the example of England. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Council of Commerce appointed by 
the Emperor Napoleon to make inquiry into the execution of the 
treaty of Commerce with England has met in Paris, to assist col- 
laterally in the deliberations of the joint Treaty Commissioners 
by clearing up details bearing upon France. Rather an import- 
ant step has been taken, too, by the Count de Kergorlay, who has 
addressed to the Paris correspondent of the Zimes a letter, show- 
ing that our leading journal had so far misunderstood his re- 
murks in the Corps Legislatif, as in fact to reverse their mean- 
ing ; he desiring, not to obstruct the progress of the treaty, but 
to show that it was less calculated than some imagined to alarm 
French prejudice, and wishing, therefore, to promote its progress 
and execution. Mr. Cobden is in Paris with his colleagues, and 
there is no doubt that some of the clearest and most practical 
intellects in France and England are at present engaged in 
working out arrangements for bringing the two countries toge- 
ther on a field where every victory will be a blessing for both 
sides. 

The Spanish pretender, the Count de Montemolin, and his 
brother, Don Ferdinand, have formally executed the act of re- 
nunciation, which we mentioned last week, and have thus 
easily obtained the benefits of an amnesty. 

The position of affairs in Italy remains outwardly not much 
changed since last week ; but, there are some important indica- 
tions. Garibaldi, it is variously said, has departed from Genoa, 
for Sicily, has not departed at all, and has departed for some 
other destination. He has been accompanied or followed by a 
body of auxiliaries, including Italians, Germans, and Hun- 
garians, the numbers also variously stated. Our own private 
advices from Turin induce us to believe that Garibaldi has gone, 
and that Sicily was, if it is not still, his destination; but, it 
would not surprise us to learn that he had landed in some other 


place. The Sardinian Government is said to have opposed his 
enterprise. Possibly—as the police opposed the fight at Alder- 
shot. It is also said that Naples is to support the Pope; but 


Naples will have some ado to support herself. The King is 
sending into exile, so it is said, the Duke of Syracuse, his uncle. 
The Dake had been guilty of urging the hereditary Bourbon to 
emulate the popular and constitutional example of Victor Em- 
manuel; but, between the two lines from which he has de- 
scended, Francis the Second fatally adheres to the dismal ex- 


| ample of his paternal progenitors. 


He is now in favour of extending its prin- | 


The state of Hungary has no small bearing upon Italy, and 
the independent kingdom has strengthened rather than yielded 
its position. In the Buda-Pesth Hirlap has appeared an article 


| advocating the restoration of the Hungarian constitution as it 


was before 1848. In Vienna, it is represented that this species 
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of national manifesto in the leading organ of the Hungarian 
capital is published by the Austrian authorities; the more pro- 
bable tale however is, that it is inserted at the wish of the Hun- 
garian authorities ; and if so, the fact proves that the native au- 
thorities are quite in the mind to separate from the Imperial 
connexion, unless the barons and people of IHungary obtain a 
recognition of their ancient rights from their King. 

Another ominous fact,—if it is truly ‘reported,—is the ap- 
pearance of a Russian army on the Pruth, with the debt of im- 
mense ingratitude not forgotten ; for we attach little credit to 
the report that a treaty is in existence between Russia and Aus- 
tria. Far be it from us to assert a denial, since we are aware 


that the P 2 he eum oneneie vot, 
owers are wont to keep their own secrets, and have | intended to go on with this bill, thinking the House would have been 


sometimes surprised the world with the most sudden reverses of 
policy. Many circumstances, however, conspire to strengthen 
us in the belief that the treaty was offered by Austria, that the 
overtures were courteously received by Russia, but that they 
have not been accepted, and that the position of Russia towards 
the other Powers of Europe remains absolutely unchanged. The 
latest of the many incidents which indicate this perseverance is 
the fact that, notwithstanding the transfer of Villafranca from 
the Sardinian crown to the French, Russia retains her lease of 
that port undisturbed. Our readers will appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this comparatively trifling fact; and if they will cast 
their eyes round the broad sweep of the Austrian frontiers, they 
will see how every indication converges to threaten that empire, 
should its rulers persist in their lamentable policy. 

The position of the Prussian Government is curious, charac- 
teristically equivocal, and not very hopeful for peace. The 
Prussian Government has disclaimed the declaration of M. 
Vincke, that the Federal Diet sits by an illega! tenure; the 
Government at Berlin for the hour abstaining from any move- 
ment which would render Prussia the leader of Northern Ger- 
many, and break with Austria. This circumstance may be 
taken to confirm, or it may have originated, the report that 
there is an alliance offensive and defensive between Prussia and 
Austria, a not impossible complication. 





While the indigo disturbances still affect the equanimity of 
the official mind in India, an outbreak of a far more astounding 
character has given just cause for alarm and indignation, al- 
though it is the act simply of an individual. The case of the 
ryots is, indeed, difficult. The planters make them advances, in 
order to pledge them tothe growth of indigo, which is not fa- 
vourable to the ryot, particularly when the value of rice is ad- 
vancing. The ryot’s landlord is, as it were, his pawnbroker, or 
rather tally-shop creditor, who obliges the debtor to pursue an 
unprofitable and uncertain business, The ryots rebel against 
that unquestionably most false state of the local economy. 
Since the planter is “‘ dans son droit,” it is as diflicult to see how 
the ryots can be justified in their contumacy as condemned in 
justice or economy. 

With regard to the other event, there cannot be a second 
question ; and we observe that the press of all parties is agreed 
upon its significance. Sir Charles Trevelyan differs from Mr, 
Wilson with regard both to the financial policy and to the paper 
eurrency,—a difference which no one would deny to Sir Charles 








Trevelyan ; while all will admit that his opinion, although he is | 


a recent importation into India as well as Mr. Wilson, challenges 
respectful and practical consideration. 
thought fit to declare this opinion in the face of the public, and 


But Sir Charles has 


to threaten Mr. Wilson, and his principals at home, with a re- | 


bellion throughout India, if they should attempt to proceed with 
their measure. From such a quarter, such a declaration is at 
once a warning, an instigation, and a justification. It might be 
taken as sufficient to prevent Sir Charles Wood from proceeding 
with his financial policy in India; but if so, Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan is morally guilty of something very like treason ; and it is 
difficult to say what punishment could be too severe for a public 
servant thus defying the rules of public morals, and even, we 


may say, the loyalty to the Sovereign who has trusted him. The | 


Government has not hesitated—Sir Charles Trevelyan is recalled, 
Sir Henry Ward being his successor. 
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Right Bill read a second tir -Offences against the Person Bill, Forgery Bill, the 
Coinage Oifences Bill, the Accessorics and Abettors Bill, and the Criminal Statutes 
Repeal Bill (Consolidation Bills) committed—Customs Bill read a second time. 
Friday. May 11, The Bay of Islands; Lord Malmesbury’s Question—Protes- 
tants Turkey; Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s Statement—Ecclesiastical Courts 
Jurisdiction Bill read a second time—Pawnbrokers’ Act Amendment Bill read a 


third time and passe. 
Personal Explanation; Mr, Walter 


Hovse or Covmons. Monday, May 7. 
Licences Bill read a second 


and Mr. Iorsman—Refreshment Houses and Wine 


Amendment Bill read a second time | 


| price of the article. 


time—Census (Ireland) Bill read a second time—Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Bill read a second time. 

jay, May 8. Registration of Births and Deaths (Ireland); Lord Naas’s Bill 
read a first time—Civil Service Examiners; Mr. Bentinck’s Motion—Paper-Duty 
Abolition Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, May 9. Piers and Harbours Bill read a second time—Bleaching 
and Dying Works Bill in committee. 

Thursday, May 10. Ways and Means; Wine Licences—Refreshment Houses 
and Wine Licences Bill in committee—Registration of Births, &c. (Ireland) ; Mr, 
Cardwell’s Bill read a first time. 

Tur Parer Dery. 

The adjourned debate on the third reading of the Paper Duty Repeal 
Bill was resumed on Tuesday, by Sir Srarrorp Noxtucore, who moved, 
as an amendment— 7 

‘* That the present state of the finances of the country renders it undesir- 
able to proceed further with the repeal of the Excise-duty on paper.” 

He had heard, with great surprise, on Monday, that Mr. Gladstone 


allowed to ascertain whether we are now in the same position we were 
in when the bill was brought forward. This year, there has been a de- 
parture from the practice of making some progress with the estimates 
before the financial statement is delivered, and this is not a year which 
should have been chosen for such a deviation, nor is this the time to go 
on with the bill. He protested against the doctrine of Mr. Gladstone, 
that the House was bound by a loose abstract resolution passed two years 
ago. Not that the Paper-duty is a good tax; but this is not the time to 
repeal it. Two years ago, it was said that there were other things to be 
done before this tax could be repealed ; and if 1858, when the expendi- 
ture was 63,500,0007., was not a ‘good time, still less can it now be a 
good time, when the expenditure is 70,100,0007. Then there are dis- 
crepancies between the statement of Mr, Gladstone and the estimates; 
an excess of 232,342/. in the charge for the collection of the revenue ; an 
excess of 272,564/. may be anticipated in the miscellancous estimates ; 
and changes in other parts of the estimates. Then there is the vote for 
China, the vote for fortifications, the vote for warlike stores, each uncer- 
tain in amount. What he contended for was that we are not in a posi- 
tion to part with the Paper-duty, that if we abolish the duty, and the 
Government is obliged to ask for more money, there will be no means to 
raise it exeept by adding a penny to the Income-tax. He admitted that 
his objection was hostile to the whole financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment, but all he asked the House to do was not to condemn the principle 
of the bill, but refuse assent to it for the present. He doubted whether 
the French treaty would add to our prosperity, and referred to the dis- 
trust of the Emperor of the French, which has increased from time to 
time, as rendering the success of the treaty doubtful. 

Mr. Gruson said the proposal was to hold the repeal of the Paper-duty 
in suspense until the Income-tax had been made satisfactory to the 
country. After the bill has reached the third reading without material 
opposition, Sir Stafford Northcote came down and asked them to aban- 
don the repeal of the Paper-duty and substitute for it a reduction of 
duties on tea and sugar. It is somewhat late to make that proposal. 
How was it that Sir Stafford did not expect the House would resume an 
adjourned debate? Was it nothing to keep an industry in suspense em- 
ploying 10,000,0007. of capital? Many contracts have been entered into 
on the faith that the House would not retrace its steps :— 

‘‘The honourable Member for Stamford has made out no case for calling 
upon us to retrace our steps and to upset the financial proposals of the Go- 
vernment. Ie asks us to admit that in. the measures we have introduced 
we have made a grave and grievous error. (‘* Hear, hear!” from the Op- 
position.) Yes, but we cannot admit that. Neither, after the divisions 
that have recently taken place, do I believe the House of Commons will 
admit it. Nothing has transpired since those measures were brought for- 
ward to induce us to adopt a total change in our policy. I entreat honour- 
able gentlemen, then, on all sides to support this bill.” 

Mr. E. Bawu argued for the retention of the protective Customs duty 
on paper. Mr. Putier said the real question raised was a question of 
confidence in the Government. (Cries of “Oh!") Sir M. Farqvnar 
dwelt on the deficit that would exist next year. He also asserted that 
“since the period when the Budget and the Commercial Treaty were 


| brought forward, the feeling of the country had materially changed. 


(Cheers.) The people had seen that there was not the desire supposed 
to exist, on the part of a neighbouring country, to meet the free-trade 
proposals of the Government. Under these circumstances, it might fairly 
be argued that the House ought not to press the passing of the bill.” 

Lord Harry Vanr spoke against the bill. He did not see why the 
repeal of the duty should net be postponed until we can afford to repeal 
it. It would be imprudent at a moment like this to part with 12,000,0007. 
of revenue, 

Mr. Exuice said he must vote against the third reading. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget placed the revenue in jeopardy. During the half century 
he had sat in that House, he never knew an instance of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asking the House to repeal certain taxes, and admit at 
the same time that he left a deficiency of 12,000,0007. to be supplied by 
new taxes in the ensuing year. It is a course full of danger. As to the 
paper-duty, itis as odious a tax as one can imagine ; yet we should wait 
until we can repeal it without robbing the Exchequer. 

Mr. Horr said he was once disposed to yote for the second reading, 
because he thought the repeal of the duty would relieve a great manu- 
facture, increase the purposes to which it can be applicd, and reduce the 
But he had found it a delusion to expect those re- 


| sults, and he should vote against the motion. 





Mr. Guapsrone argued that the objections of Mr. Ellice came too late, 
and he could only regret that a voice so authoritative had been misled by 
considerations so entirely erroneous. If he really entertained these dismal 


| apprehensions, it would have been better that he should have utter¢ d 
| them before or not all, 
| against the tax. 


He would not reargue the general grounds 
That was not the question, Sir Stafford Northcote 
stated the case not unfairly, Admitting the clement of uncertainty in 
our expenditure, he said that the ease is still precisely what it was w hen 
he made his statement. There have been changes in the estimates, but 
not ckanges that justified the motion. Mr. Herbert would stand by his 
army estimates. "The vote for fortification is submitted without details, 
because the report of the Defence Committee is not yet before the 
Cabinet. As to the increase in the Miscellaneous Estimates, that is 
shecr anticipation—they will nearly approximate to the figure he stat d 
at the commencement. Even if the charge for the collection of the 
revenue inyolyed an increase of 200,0002., that would not justify the 
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House in arresting the repeal of a duty six times that amount. Mr. 
Ellice says he has been in the House nearly half a century ; did he ever 
know of a vote like that he was about tojoinin? Has the House of 
Commons ever interfered before at the third reading, and arrested a boon 
on its way to the people. Let them have the precedent. When the re- 
peal of a tax on trade has been accepted by a vote of the House, that 
repeal is taken for granted. If there be an instance to the contrary, 
would Mr. Ellice produce it> The House has a right to do what it 


pleases; he did not question its right, he only appealed to its sense of 
fairness. They had gone too far to reanimate the Paper-duty now. 


Mr. Tuomas Bartne contested Mr. Gladstone’s views, and opposed 
the bill. 

Mr. Disrari1 made a sharp attack on Mr. Gladstone. Repeating the 
allegations of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Disraeli said they had not been 
answered ; indeed, he insisted that Mr. Gladstone’s admissions supported 
those allegations, and asked, what then had become of the surplus calcu- 
lated on at the beginning of the year? Why, some of the taxes proposed, 
taxes embarrassing to trade, have disappeared ; yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had positively given Mr. Ellice a lecture for not being aware 
that these measures had been sanctioned by the House. 

“Is that'so? Ihave watched thé progress of these measures, and I have 
observed that the changes in the various operations in warehouses, such as 
‘ tapping, regauging, bottling,’ &e., which stood on the motion paper of the 
House for a ecnsiderable time, have disappeared from that paper (Cheers 
and laughter.) I have made, nota public inquiry, but an inquiry, I be- 
lieve, at an authentic quarter in this House, and I shall be greatly misled, 
if those measures will ever reappear. They are dropped.” (Cheers and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Gladstone had evaded the objections of the mover of the amendment. 
Then as to the resolution passed in 1858. The then Government proposed a 
financial policy unanimously agreed to by the House, and most cordially by Mr. 
Gladstone. The Government desired to reduce the duties on tea and sugar, but 
could not because they felt bound to complete the consummate policy of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and guide the revenue and expenditure, 
so that the Income-tax might be got rid of in 1860. Could it be supposed 
that this policy could be upset by a resolution to repeal the Paper-duty >? He 
had always desired to repeal that duty as soon as the revenue permittéd, 
But the Income-tax has not terminated in 1860, nor have the tea and sugar 
duties been reduced. ‘The right honourable gentleman is now responsible 
for the finances of this country. Ue has doubled the Income-tax—(/oud 
cheers); he has retained the war duties on tea and sugar; and then he turns 
round upon me, and says I called for the abolition of the duty on paper! 
Why, anything more illogical or inconsequent, any plea more futile or falla- 
cious, was never put forward. (Cheers.) .... The right honourable 
gentleman—with all the mysterious dogmatism he knows so well how to 
assume when it suits him, contradicting himself as he constantly does—with 
rapid incoherence, but covering his contradictions with that robe of glitter- 
ing phraseology which prevents one from detecting the weakness of his ar- 
gument—(cheers)--first laid down the principle that when once this House 
has consented to the remission of a tax it is impossible to offer any further 
resistance to its repeal. The Mouse seemed astonished, and the right 
honourable gentleman, becoming more audacious, advanced another prin- 
ciple, that when a Minister once proposed that a tax should be repealed the 
House had no right to interfere. (Cheers.) I gave, unfortunately, an 
indiscreet cheer, as much in admiration of his coolness as anything,— 
(laughter)—which reminded the right honourable gentleman that he had 
better reconnoitre his position. Ilaving, therefore, treated the right 
honourable the Member for Coventry to another admonition, the right 
honourable gentlemen turned round and said that there was no instance in 
which the House of Commons, having once voted the repeal of a tax, 
had afterwards refused to carry out its vote.” Mr. Disraeli re- 
membered a determination to repeal the sugar duties, and another 
to repeal the Malt-tax, but the determination was reconsidered, and 
those duties were not repealed. ‘ What more do we propose tonight? We 
think the House on the subject of the Paper-duty has arrived at a very im- 
prudent, premature, and precipitate decision. (Cheevs.) What has been 
the condition of the Ifouse in the presentease? It had an immense scheme 
with respect to the commerce and the finances of the country placed before 
it the moment it assembled. It had not a decent opportunity to consider 
that scheme. (Ciecers.) If any gentleman asked for those fair opportuni- 
ties which the forms of the House and Parliamentary preeedents secure to 
us, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose like a dictator and a despot in this 
House, and under a species of terrorism, the House arrived at a premature 
and precipitate decision, which has been ruinous to our trade and has made 
us ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. (Cheevs.) He asked the House in the 
_ when he had pledged himself, so far as a statesman can pledge 
himself, to abolish the Income-tax, to double that impost; and when his 
propositions were not received with all the enthusiasm which he seemed to 
count upon—for inconsistency is always sanguine—he vindicated his policy, 
as he has vindicated it tonight, by a statement which upon reflection he 
must fee! has no foundation. Le told us that he had been disappointed in 
the policy which he had established in 1855; that the Russian war had 
oceurred and had baffled all his plans. He quite forgot that, in 1857, 
when he was not in office, and when the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the present Home Secretary, wanted to induce the House to consent to re- 
tain the war income-tax, on the ground of the great expense of the Russian 
war, which had added to the national debt an annual charge of 1,200,000/., he 
rose and scoffed at the right honourable gentleman, and treated him withintense 
and unutterable derision. (Cheers.) He asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in indignant tone, whether he would pretend for a moment 
that the charge occasioned by the Russian war ought to induce the House 
to abandon those solemn pledges which it made to the nation in 1853— 
ledges which induced the people of Ireland to consent to the Income-tax 
cing extended to that country ; and then he referred to the succession tax, 
by which alone the Government had been able to settle some of the most 
diffi lieate questions ever submitted to Parliament. Such was 
his language in re What is the moral? What confidence can we have 
in following the counsels of the right honourable gentleman? (Cheers.) I 
showed you, on a previous occasion, When you were in the delirium of the 
French treaty, which every man on both sides looks back to now with 
shame, how the right honourable gentleman had failed in every one of the 
great propositions of his famous budget of 1853. (Cheers.) Having traded 
upon that false celebrity for seven years, you now mect him again in 1860, 
Three months of the session have not yet passed, and you already deplor 
the course which, following his counsels, you have pursued. (Cheers.) 
Above all, will you do this at 2 moment when Europe is in a condition 
Which must make the boldest man quake and the wisest man tremble?” 
(Gi at cheer ne ?.) 

Mr. Grapstoxr said he must directly contradict the statement of Mr. 
Disraeli, that in 1857 he had urged that the financial consequences of 
the Russian war made it impossible to fulfil the pledges of 1853. Tle 
also gave a direct contcadiction to the statement that he had said tl 
was no instance of the House changing its mind after voting f 




























remission of a tax, What he did say was, that there was no instance in 
which the House, having voted the repeal of a tax upon the proposition 
of the Executive Government, had afterwards reversed that vote, which 
he stated to be equivalent to a pledge to the country. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 219 to 210—the ma- 
jority for the Government being only 9. 

| Mr, Herbert Ingram yoted with the minority by mistake, but his 
vote was counted. ] 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

When the bill was read a first time in the Upper House on Thursday, 
Lord MonteaGLr gave notice that he should, at the proper time, move 
that it be read a second time that day six months. 

The Earl of Wick.ow said he should feel bound to support that amend- 
ment, 

Subsequently, on the second reading of the Customs Bill, the Earl of 
Derny, attacking the whole financial policy of the Government, and es- 
pecially that springing out of the treaty, said he could not oppose the 
Customs Bill, because it fulfilled the obligations undertaken in the treaty, 
but as regards the Paper-duty Repeal Bill, the terms of the treaty do not 
interfere with that; it involves a dangerous sacrifice of 1,500,000/., and 
he should do everything in his power to promote the rejection of that 
bill. It would be convenient when the bill comes up for a second read- 
ing to discuss the whole financial policy of the Government. 

Tue Wiye Licence Brit. 

The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Refreshment 
Houses and Wine Licences Bill was resumed and concluded on Monday. 

Mr. Ayrton was the first opposition speaker. He complained of the 
bill because it taxed those who sell the food of the people, because it 
exempts shops in small towns, because it will promote the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, when “the only way to promote temperance is to dimi- 
nish the facilities for drinking.” Ile drew a gloomy picture of the excess 
of drunkenness in Paris, at Nantes and in other wine-growing districts, 
and denied that sobriety and wine growing exist together. He argued, 
at the same time, that light wines will never be drunk in this country, 
and insisted that spirits would be imported and sold under the name of 
wine. He expressed great opposition to free trade in what is injurious 
to society, and said that if the measure were passed, it would add to the 
great category of vice and misery at present existing. 

Mr. Lipper said the measure would encourage drinking, take the 
middle classes from their homes, and introduce inte England the conti- 
nental café, with all the lazy habits it engenders, ‘Chere is already a 
wine shop for every 280 persons, and many places where those two 
* luxuries of life’’—eating and drinking—were combined. He argued 
that the measure is not required for public convenience, and said that a 
quarter of a million of persons had petitioned against it. 

Alderman Satomons supported, and Mr. Panx opposed the bill, Mr, 
V. Scvuiy said the bill would create a taste of intoxicating drinks, 
Mr. Hvumperston saw no necessity for combining eating and drinking. 
It is good thing that a working man can go into a refreshment shop and 
cat without feeling compelled to drink intoxicating liquors. Mr. James 
opposed the bill on the broad ground that it would be unjust to the 








| licensed victuallers who have vested their capital on a monopoly created 


| drunkenness. 





by the Legislature. 

Mr. Crances Virwiers said that a Committee over which he had pre- 
sided had come to a conclusion different from that of Mr. James. The 
bill carries into effect the recommendations of that Committ directing 
Magistrates to inquire into the character of the applicant for a licence, 
giving them power to withdraw it, and giving the police authority to 
watch the licensed houses, The licensing system is merely a system 
giving value to property connected with the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and has nothing to do with police or the maintenance of order, or any 
other of the moral considerations introduced into the discussion. It 
was said that the bill is a second Beerhouse Bill; but there is no evidence 
that this bill has failed; on the contrary. Nor do becrshops promote 
It is said all sorts of crime are concocted therein. The 
crime particularly he had in view is poaching; but poaching exists now 
as it did before the Beer Act was passed. Onc-fourth of the persons con- 
fined in the gaols are committed for offen -laws. He 
favourably compared the beerhouses with the coffeeshops of London, and 
defended the proposal to bring them under supervision. People who 
talk about free trade in drunkenness, do not properly understand the 
phrase. It is not fair to say that the bill will not alter the taste of the 
people by giving them an appetite for foreign wincs, and to say that it 
will promote drunkenness. 

Mr. IHenuey denied that the bill carried out the recommendations of 
the Committee. Why, the Committee recommended that there should be 
one uniform system of licence for the sale of intoxicating drinks. Is 
that on all fours with the bill? ‘he bill brings a third system of licen- 
sing into competition with the two existing systems. Then the Com- 
mittee said the trade should be open to all persons of good character, but 
the bill says nothing whatever about character. The Committee said 
that coffee-shops, shellfish-shops, should not be liable to inspections; the 
bill says, not only these shops, but the shop of every old woman who 
sells an orange, a nut, or a ghass of ginger-beer, shall be liable to inspec- 
tion, [Dissent from Mr. Gladstone.] The bill says, “ any persons sell- 
ing victuals or refreshment.” Is not an orange or ginger-beer refresh- 
ment. “I find an orange refreshment,” [said Mr, Henley takin 
up and sucking it, amid great laughter.] These persons must pay for a 
license and be subject to the invasion of the pol The bill insists that 
ell who sell food shall take out a licence and come under the harrow of 
the police. Mr. Henley proceeded to dissect the bill, obj« cting cspec ially 
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to the proposal that licences should be withdrawn without a hearing, and 
showing that the work of magistrates under the bill would be more diffi- 


Ile counselled Mr. Gladstone to withdraw the bill, and 


shape, it cannot be altered in Com- 


cult than ever. 
put it in a less 
mittee. 
Mr. Buxton, explaining that the brewers do not care a farthing 
1, opposed on the ground that it will promote intemperance. 
[Cries of * Divid frequently heard during his speech.) Sir 
Saucer Perro, while objecting to some details, supported the measure 
because it can be amended in Committee. He brought facts drawn from 
his own experience as a contractor of forcign railways to disprove the 
statements of Mr. Ayrton. 
replied upon the whole debate. He pointed 
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Mr. Henley’s speech referred to details, which could best be discussed in 
Committee. He said it never was his intention to impose the liability to 
take a licence upon all houses open for the sale of food. That disposes 
of the ginger beer and barley-sugar cases. He did not regard the part 
of the bill relating to the supervision of the police as essential; he only 
asked for it a candid consideration. He did not intend to give magis- 
trates power to take away a licence without a hearing. But the real 

uestion is, docs the House mean to rigidly stand by the present 
licensing system? Here Mr. Gladstone entered into an examination of 
the system, and showed how the bill supplies some of its deficiencies. 
Then he argued at great length that the bill will not promote intem- 
perance, but encourage the use of a drink, lighter and more innocuous in 
comparison with spirits which are sold now. Reverting again to the 
licensing system, and showing how it reduces to nothing the difference 
between good and bad character in public-houses, he again asserted that 


| 


| 








the bill modified the system, by excluding that arbitrary disere- | 


tion which makes the magistrates the judges of the number of houses 
and the quantity of liquor that ought to satisfy thé demands of a district. 
Not because the magistrates are distrusted, but because it is beyond the 
power of man to regulate such matters. 

On a division, the second reading was carried by 267 to 193. 

The bill made further progress on Thursday. In Committee of Ways 
and Means, Mr. Guapstone proposed the rates of licence: 10s, 6d. for 
houses under 20/7. a year; 1/. 1s. for housts above 20/. a year; 3/. 3s, 
under 50/. ; and 5/. 5s. above 50/. per annum, for licence to scll wine for 
consumption on the premises; and 2/. 2s, for a licence to sell wine not | 
to be consumed on the premises. 

Mr. Ayrton moved the rejection of the first resolution, but he was de- | 
feated by 173 to 103. Ile then moved that the Licence-tax for all 
houses under 50/. should be 10s. 6d. ; negatived by 159 to 88. 

The resolutions were reported and ordered to be embodied in the bill. 
But the Opposition did not stop there. On the motion for going into 
Committee on the bill, Mr. PaLK moved that the bill should be com- 
mitted that day six months. Ile found a seconder in Mr. Packer, but no 
supporters, and the amendment was negatived without a division. 

he House went into Committee. It was decided, after much debate, 

that wine not to be consumed on the premises, shall be sold in bottles, | 
and in ‘reputed quart or pint bottles.” Mr. Avrron ‘stood upon the 

uart,” and was defeated by 90 to 33. At the suggestion of | 

r. Harpy, it was resolved that all refreshment houses that | 
keep open between the hours of nine at night and five in the morn- 
ing, shall be compelled to take out a licence. Finally, it was arranged | 
that the bill should be committed pro forma, in order that it might be 
reprinted, as amended. 

Mr, Water anp Mn. Horsman. 

Mr. Walter moved the adjournment of the House on Monday in order | 
to make a personal explanation. Premising that Mr. Horsman had | 
made an attempt to place him in a false position and impair his freedom 
of speech, he stated the circumstances, On the preceding Monday, he 
had spoken on the Reform Bill. In the course of it he had argued that 
the passing of the Reform Bill need not be followed by an early dissolu- | 
tion. On Wednesday, he received a letter from Mr. Horsman warning 
him to be in his place when the debate was resumed, as he intended to 
notice Mr. Walter’s suggestion, especially as that suggestion had ap- | 
peared in the Times, coupled with Mr. Horsman’s name, brought in to 
illustrate a general meanness of the House of Commons which Mr. 
Horsman felt bound to repudiate. Mr. Walter read the letter. Ic also read 
his reply thereto stating that he should bein the House. He was there, 
but Mr. Horsman intimated that he should not speak as it would cause 
public inconvenience. Mr, Walter could not let the matter drop, and he 
wrote to Mr. Horsman telling him he could not but think that his letter 
must have been written in a moment of irritation, and under circum- 
stances of great misapprehension, which his better judgment might 
have led him to regret. If so, he should be glad to have an assurance 
to that effect ; if not, he should bring the question under the notice of | 
the House. He had arranged to do so, when Mr. Horsman sent him a | 
long letter. Ile would not read it, but Mr. Horsman might if he would 
read it all. With respect to the passage in his speech referred to by Mr. 
Horsman, he had nothing to explain or to vindicate. He did not intend | 
to convey, nor did the language he used convey the meaning Mr. Ilorman 
placed upon it. 

** What I complain of is, that the right honourable member seeks to con- 
nect my speech with an article in the Zimes, with which I had no more to 
do than he had himself, and of which I can only say that I do not at this 
moment know who wrote it. But as this statement may surprise the 
honourable member, and as he founds his inference as to my connexion with 
this article, upon a speech which I made at Nottingham in 1859, in 
which he says that I avowed my connexion with the press, and 
pleaded it as an excuse for not having taken a more active part in 
the debates in this House, I will explain fo the House the reasons 
which led me to make that statement. There is, in my opinion, a necessary 
antagonism (I know not by what other name to call it) between Parliament 
and the press, which ought to keep the functions of each entirely apart, and 
which requires a good deal of delicacy to be observed in the relations be- 
tween them. Now, I have observed a growing disposition of late years on 
the part of a certain section of this House to import into the debates in this 
House very frequent references to the opinions of the press, to an extent which 
appears to me to be hardly consistent with the dignity of Parliament. And 
in the year in which my speech to which the right honourable gentleman 
refers was made, I was particularly struck by the cireumstance that a right 
honourable gentleman, now a member of the Cabinet, had in the debate on the 
Conspiracy Bill quoted very largely from leading articles in the Zimes, 
with a view to strengthen the case against the noble lord now at the 
head of the Government, whom he succeeded in ousting. That cireum- 
stance, coupled with the growing fashion to which I have referred, 
has always made me feel that the position of any honourable gen- 
tleman in this House who was supposed to be in any way con- 
nected with the press has become somewhat embarrassing, Ac- 
cordingly, in the speech delivered on the occasion referred to at a public 
dinner at Nottingham, in reply to a toast in which my name was connected 
both with the House of Commons and with the press, I made some remarks | 
on that circumstance, and mentioned that any honourable gentleman sup- 
posed to be connected with the press laboured under some disadvantages in 
this House. But if 1 have felt unduly sensitive on that point, it was be- 
cause I never before had the opportunity which the right honourable gen- 
tleman has now afforded me, which I could not have made for myself, and 


without which I could not volunteer the statement I now make,—that my | 


connexion with the Zimes newspaper, although of a nature which mekes me 


| have indignantly rep 
é 


feel the deepest interest in its concerns, is not of an editorial character, and 
does not involve any responsibility on my part for any opinion or statement 
which it contains. (Cheers.) If the right honourable gentleman wantg 
any more information, all I can say is, that I have not got it to give him; 
nor can I be responsible for any conjectures which public gossip or the 
imagination of any private individual may lead him to form on the subject. 
Speen I have thought it due alike to the House and to myself to offer 
this explanation, and, having done so, I will only say in conclusion that, in 
the event of any similar attack being directed against me, I shall take no 
notice of it whatever.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Horsman made a long reply to this speech. Professing great 
esteem and respect for Mr. Walter, he said he regretted on Mr. Walter’s 
account that he had brought the matter before the House. Mr, Hors- 
man had failed in attempting to settle the matter by a personal explana- 
tion, and he had warned Mr. Walter that he must inflict pain if he were 
forced to speak. He then gave his version of the facts. 

On the Monday in question he was told there was to be a compromise on 
the Reform Bill and no dissolution for two years. Mr. Walter’s speech 
seemed to advocate that mode of settlement. Phat same morning the Zimes 
published an article, stating that the progress of the Reform Bill might have 
een facilitated, had it been announced that there would be no resolution 
“The idea, we believe”’ said the Zimes, * has occurred to —— but per- 
haps it has been thought so candid as to verge upon indecorum. We believe 
that if such an assurance had been volunteered even Mr. Horsman would 
udiated any suggestion of an unwillingness to test the 
confidence of the electors of Stroud. (4 /avgh.) But still it might have 
helped the Bill.’”’. The construction he put on that was that Members were 
to sell their votes in return for a two years’ lease of their seats, and a grosser 


| calumny was never uttered. Mr. Horsman then wrote to Mr. Walter, but 


| serious. 


| catch.” 


as no man saw his letter, he thought that when he abandoned his intention 
of speaking, Mr. Walter’s character would not require vindication. Mr, 
Walter then asked for an apology and accompanied it with a threat, and 
under these circumstances he could give no apology. It was then he wrote 
the long letter referred to by Mr. Walter, and which Mr. Horsman read to 
the House. [This letter explains at greater length Mr. Horsman’s views, 


| fixing on Mr, Walter the responsibility of the articles in the 7imes, express- 


ing regret that ‘tone of our own body” should have given weight and 
authority to the sentiment expressed by the Zimes in coarser terms anda 
more offensive spirit. He hoped to induce Mr. Walter as ‘‘ the proprietor of 
the Zimes, the leader in its councils, and more than any man responsible for 
its acts’? to weigh well the advice he privately offered, not to impute low 
morality to public men. Then followed some remarks on the duties of jour- 
nalists, and a special reference to the Zimes. 

“* Now, you must excuse my taking the liberty of reminding you that there is not 
a leading man on either front bench that the Zimes, guided with such wonderful 
ability and wielding such a terrific power, has not by turns lauded and calum- 
niated, flattered, and vilified. By turns it has vehemently espoused and bitterly vi- 


| tuperated every party, and advocated and abandoned every principle And there is 


this painful and distinctive peculiarity about the 7imes,—other journals are content 
with opposing the policy or censuring the acts of the Minister, but the 7imesal- 
ways tries to crush the man. For some years it seemed its special vocation to hunt 
down, ruin, and destroy Lord Palmerston, whose official life is now deemed vital to 
the nation. Lord John Russell was once the idol to be worshipped, but more re- 
cently he would have been driven altogether from public life if the acrimony of the 
Times could have accomplished it. So, again, Lord Derby's first Administration 
was supported by the 7imes ; but, in his second one, in the personal persecution of 
every leading member, it furnished only another instance of consistency and con. 
sideration, and thus with every public man that is capricioasly—and personally, as 
distinct from politically—assailed, it is not criticism but extermination that is 
aimed at. The practical consequences of all this on our political condition are very 
Governments and parties have been lately in a state of weakness and dis- 
organization alike deplorable and dangerous; but all this is enormously aggravated 
when all the vast machinery of the 7imes and its gigantic writing power are directed 
to one end—that of pursuing to the death, day after day, every leading man on 
whom, in turn, the nation (as the Zimes comes round to show) must rely; and doing 
this to an extent that their public acts don’t justify. The result is that all our best 
public men become not only politically weakened, but personally discredited. Pub- 
lic principles are unsettled and discredited also, respect for Parliamentary govern- 
ment and political institutions are much shaken, and strong government becomes 
impossible. I avow to you my deliberate and solemn conviction, founded on much 
observation and reflection, that the present confusion in our political world is to a 
great extent owing to the manner in which every leading man and principle and 
cause have been damaged by the wavering invective of the Zimes. As I wish you 
to receive this before you go to the House, I have not time to remark on the per- 
sonal influences by which the Times is supposed to be affected—on the peculiar in- 
fluences that draw Mr. Delane to Lord Palmerston, and the anomalous position and 
proceedings of Mr. Lowe on the Treasury bench, They are the subject of com- 
ments which I will not now repeat, but which affect both the House of Commons 
and the press. If you receive my observations in the same frank spirit in which I 
make them, I shall be happy fo follow them up by a further expression of views that 
may be useful to you. Few public men are in a condition to speak boldly to the 
Times. Thereare few men in Parliangent who, like myself, are so indifferent to 
party, to office, or to their seat, that they are as independent of the 7imes as the 
Times is of them, and fear it as little as it fears them, As I am in that position, I 
have felt it a duty to tell you what may be useful truths, and in a plain though not 
unfriendly spirit: and if they should have the effect of leading you to consider what 
I have said, and if you will permit your judgment to be influenced by it, I shall not 
regret the difference—I trust in that ease only of a temporary nature—that has 
arisen between us, and which will have been productive of good results through @ 
circle beyond ourselves.” May I read the postscript ? (Mr. Walter assented.) ** In 
saying I should have expressed these views last night, I mean, of course, the gene- 
ral views on the press, without personal allusions to yourself or others.” 

Mr. Horsman contended that the letter showed he did not make it a per- 
sonal question, and that Ae had not necessitated the bringing of the 
question before the House, Then ye te insist on that the press 
ought to be responsible, and that the Zimes is not. ‘* Conventionally you 
may say the press is responsible, but practically you find that the press is 
irresponsible. Why? Because it is anonymous. But its being anony- 
mous, does not remove the responsibility. It only makes it difficult to 
enforce it. You cannot enforce it against a man working in the dark— 
having a mask before his face. When a muffled figure, who plants a dagger, 
is not punished, it is because you cannot identify him. (Opposition 
cheers.) Nor can you punish the midnight burglar whom you cannot 
He said he would fix on Mr. Walter the responsibility. ‘* He 
says he has no editorial functions with the Zimes—he does not know who 
was the writer of the article. Who, I ask, employed the man who wrote it? 
(Opposition cheers.) Who paid the man who wrote it? (Opposition 
cheers.) And if, Sir, he, as the proprietor of the Zimes 

Mr. Waiter—“ A proprietor or ‘the’ proprietor?” 

Mr. Horsman—*“ As the leading proprietor of the Zimes. If the honour- 
able gentleman gets up and tells me lie is not the leading proprietor, I have 
done,” 

Mr. WattrEr—“ My proprietary interest in the Times, if the honourable 
gentleman wishes to know, is of a very limited description. I have large 
property connected with the Zimes, wholly independent of a limited pro- 











| prietary interest in it.” 


Mr. Horsman— I am sure the House will feel that it is unworthy of 
the House, ard unfit in me to descend to a controversy with the honourable 
gentleman the Member for Berkshire on the exact amount of his interest in 
the Zimes. The honourable gentleman cannot deny that he has a leading 
interest, and that he is the greatest authority in the Zimes. I ask, again, 
then, who employs the man who writes, who pays the man who writes 
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these articles Sa cheers.) Because the gentleman he employs 
works in secret, his employer thinks he is to evade responsibility. lay 
down boldly and confidently this principle, that between a public writer and 


a public speaker, on the ground of responsibility, there is no distinction | 


whatever. The only distinction is as to the difficulty of identification and 


detection.” Mr. 
as a landlord and a gentleman. 

Lord PatmersTon made an amusing speech :-— 

« T hope this discussion may end at the point at which it has now reached. 
It has not, so far as I can see, led to any result of greater importance than 
the causes in which it appears to have originated. For my own part, I 
should not have presente myself to the notice of the House on the present 
occasion were it not for the mention which my right honourable friend, 
has made of myname. (4 /augh.) My right honourable friend, in al- 
luding to that topic, has stated that for a certain period of time—now, I am 


columns of the Zimes. (A laugh.) Now, itis perfectly true that during a 
portion of m public life I was, so far as the newspaper press is concerned, 
one of, I believe I may say, the best abused men in England. (‘* Hear,” 
and a laugh.) 1, however, submitted with patience to the attacks which 
were thus made—(cheers)—and lived on in the belief that an answer to 
them would, sooner or later, be best furnished by my public conduct. It 
never occurred to me to rise in my place in this House and formally to com- 

lain of what had been with no little bitterness, said against me; but 
whether my example in that respect is one which is deserving of being fol- 
lowed, or whether those who have taken a different course acted with more 

ropriety, I donot pretend tosay. My right honourable friend has stated, 
i think, in the letter which he has just read, that he did not know what 
the influence was which drew Mr. Delane, one of the editors or managers of 
the Zimes, tome; andif by that statement he means to imply a wish on 
my part to exercise any influence over the line of conduct which is pursued 
in the case of that journal, I can only say, in answer to this charge, in the 


Horsman ended by eulogizing the conduct of Mr. Walter | 


Revision or THE Lrrvurey, 

Lord Exvxy, after an elaborate preface, going deeply into the history 
of the adoption of the Act of Uniformity, and showing reasons for 
changes that would bring Dissenters back to the Church, especially by 
shortening the services and devising new ones, moved :— ‘ 

‘*That whereas the particular forms of Divine worship, and the rites and 
ceremonies appointed to be used therein, being things in their own nature 
indifferent and alterable, and so acknowledged, it is but reasonable that, 
upon weighty and important considerations, according to the various exi- 
gency of times and occasions, such changes and alterations should be made 
therein as to those that are in place of authority should, from time to time, 
seem either necessary or expedient. He also moved, that whereas the Book 
of Canons is fit to be reviewed and made more suitable to the state of the 


| Chureh, and whereas it is desirable, as far as may be, to remove all un- 


words of Mrs. Malaprop, that I should be but too glad to +r guilty tothe | 


soft impeachment and to know that the insinuation which it involves was 
really founded on fact. (4 dawgh.) If there are influences which, as the 
right honourable gentleman says, have fortunately led Mr. Delane to me, 
they are none other than the influences of socicty, My right honourable 
friend has observed, in that glowing address which he has just delivered 
to us, that the contributors to the press are the favourites and the ornaments 
of the social circles into which they enter. In that opinion he is, it seems 
to me, perfectly correct. The gentlemen to whom he refers are, generally 
speaking, persons of great attainments and information. It is, then, but 
natural that their society should be agreeable. My acquaintance with Mr. 
Delane is exactly of that character. 1 have had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Delane frequently in society, and he has occasionally done me 
the honour to mix in society under my roof. That society was, 1 may add, 
composed of persons of all shades of politics—(Checrs)—of various pursuits, 
and, I need hardly say, I feel proud when persons so honour me without 
undertaking any other engagement than that which Mr. Delane always 
makes good—of making themselves very agreeable during the time of their 
stay. (Cheers.) I have had the honour—and I need, I am sure, scarcely 
add that I esteemed it no small honour—of receiving occasionally under my 
roof the right honourable gentleman the Member for Buckinghamshire and 
the right honourable gentleman the Member for the University of Cam- 


bridge. The influences which led them to do me that honour were of the | 


same nature as those which induced Mr. Delane to confer upon me a similar 
honour—the expectation of meeting agreeable society, and 1 trust they were 
not disappointed. 
one occasion, of being a member of the socicty which assembled under Lord 
Derby’s roof, and, in availing myself of that privilege, I did nothing more 
than that which the right honourable gentleman the Member for Bucking- 


(Cheers.) 1 had also myself the honour, on more than | 


hamshire, the right honourable gentleman the Member for the University | 


of Cambridge, or Mr. Delane did, when they visited me ; that is to say, mix 
on fair and equal terms in the society in which they met, and endeavour to 
make themselves as agreeable as possible.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Disrarti commented on the objectionable practice of enforcing 
views delivered in that House by quotations from anonymous con- 
temporary writings. Newspapers are responsible to the laws of the 
country and to the public. He had had his share of hostile criticism, 
and it was neither so agrecable nor so indifferent to him when it 
began as it isnow. From it public men may derive no inconsiderable 
disadvantage :— 

*“T agree with the noble Lord that with these views it is, on the whole, 
very unnecessary to ask the House to be the confidant of our plaints when- 
ever we may be subjected to severe remarks. The House must admit that 
if the public press in this country is to be a free press it is not for us to eri- 
ticize with too much promptitude intellectual efforts which it must be re- 
membered are written under conditions of immense difficulty. And as for 
uy, we must always recollect that these enterprises are respon- 
sible to the general opinion of the country, and that public opinion cannot 
be enlisted in their favour unless it is found that, at ee by their informa- 
tion, their criticism, or the general intelligence which pervades their per- 
formance, they are, on the whole, of advantage to the community at large.”’ 

The motion for adjournment was then withdrawn. 


Banxrurrcy Law or Scor.anp. 

The Lorp CuaNceLLor moved the second reading of the Bankrupt 
Law (Scotland) Amendment Bill. The measure is intended to remedy 
a flagrant evil in the administration of the bankruptcy and insolyency 

Ww. 

By the law of Scotland, a person who had been resident in that country 
forty days was domiciled so far that he might sue and be sued in that part of 
the United Kingdom, and he might have a commission of bankruptcy, or 
sequestration as it was called there, taken out against him, discharging him 
from all his obligations. This had been taken advantage of by a great 
number of persons who had gone from England to Scotland, and having lived 
there for forty days, amusing themselves with grouse shooting or deer stalk- 
ing, they had a sequestration issued at their own request. To be sure, an 
advertisement was inserted in the papers informing the ereditors, but it 
called upon them to appear perhaps at Aberdeen or at Inverness. Nay, a few 
months ago he was to i that at Pomerory an English colony was established, 
consisting of English bankrupts and insolvents, who were in the course of 
being what was called whitewashed,—getting rid of the obligation to pay 
their debts. The Scotch courts were very much ashamed of this, but it was 
found that they had no power whatever to prevent it. The object of this 
bill was to remedy the evil, and to enable the courts in Scotland, “ petition, 
ewing that the majority in number and in value of the creditors resided 
in England, to recall the sequestration, discharge the insolvent, and compel 
him to go where justice would be done. 

Lord wom wed expressed his approval of the bill. Lord Curims~ 
PORD suggested t the clause, giving it a retrospective operation, 
should be altered. sonia “ 

The bill was read a second time. 








glad to ay gone by—I was made the subject of very bitter attacks in the | necessary barriers to a union of the —_ in the matter of public worship, 
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that a humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying her Majesty to 
be pleased to appoint a Commission to prepare such alterations and amend- 
ments in the Canons and Book of Common Prayer as to them may appear 
desirable, and to consider of such other matters as in their judgment may 
most conduce to the ends abovementioned.” 

The Archbishop of Canrersury said he was convinced that the object 
which Lord Ebury had in view was the benefit of the Church, but he 
was also convinced that the mode by which ke proposed to confer that 
benefit would only result in injury. Although he had met many who 
desired alterations, he had seldom found any two persons who agreed as 
to what alterations should be made in the Prayer Book, and he, there- 
fore, could not help considering that the proposed alterations might 
scriously damage the peace of the Church. He therefore felt bound to 
oppose the motion. Lord Lyrre:ron also opposed the motion. 

The Bishop of Lonpon said the question was a practical one, and he 
should much like to know what was the practical grievance complained 
of, and what was the practical good to be obtained. The grievances 
alleged did not arise from the causes alleged, nor would they be re- 
medied by the means proposed. As to the Canons, it is perfectly com- 
petent for Convocation, with the consent of the Crown, to alter these 
Canons, and he therefore asked what use could there be in applying for a 
commission in order to do that which could be done already without it? 

Earl Srannorr said that the large majority of the bench of Bishops 
and of the clergy opposed to the motion of Lord Ebury was a sufficient 
proof of its great unpopularity and the small need there is of the revision 
of the Liturgy. Earl Granvii.e thought it would be desirable, as the 
expression of opinion had been all on one side, that the motion should be 
withdrawn. 

The Bishop of Oxroxp wished to understand whether Lord Ebury in- 
tended by this motion to alter the doctrinal status of the Church of Eng- 
land, or to abbreviate certain prayers which he deemed too long. The 
only means of judging of the intention of Lord Ebury was, not by his 
speech, which was most obscure on this point, but by the opinions of 
those who put him forward. It had been an argument in favour of the 
motion that a revision of the Liturgy would conciliate the Dissenters. 
Now, he did not think for a minute that the alterations in the Prayer- 
Book would bring back Dissenters to the Church, and, even if he had 
any reasons for thinking so, he should grieve, much as he desired to 
bring them back, to allure them back by any such means. He protested, 
vehemently, against the alterations of “‘ only a few words here and 
there,” as it would, in his opinion, be striking at the belicf of the great 
body of the English people. The man who proposed to make alterations 
in the Prayer Book for any but the greatest results was, in his opinion, 
rash and unadvised. The objection to the mere length of the services was 
a mere bugbear. In his own diocese, the services which had, in some 
instances, been shortened had been subsequently resumed at their full 
length, at the request of those very persons who had begged they might 
be shortened. 

Motion negatived without a division. 

Tur Wepnespay Sirrine. 

Two measures were keenly debated at the Wednesday sitting—the 
Piers and Harbours Bill, and the Bleaching Works Bill. 

Mr. Linpsay, resuming the adjourned debate on the Piers and Har- 
bours Bill, moved that it be read a second time that day six months; 
alleging that it referred those who wish to improve harbours to the Ad- 
miralty and not to the House. Mr. Bucnanan seconded the motion. 
Mr. Pavut said the bill would provide a cheaper mode of effecting im- 
provements in harbours, prevent waste of capital in preliminary expenses, 
and the necessity of getting private Acts of Parliament. Sir, Joun 
Paxixcron and Lord Ciarence Pacer supported the principle of the 
bill; and on a division, it was read a second time by 99 to 88. 

The motion for going into Committee on the Bleaching and Dyeing 
Works Bill was the signal for a sharp debate. Mr. Bazury met the mo- 
tion by a proposal to refer it to a Select Committee. Favourable to le- 
gislation, he said the masters would not object to a reasonable bill, but 
they are unwilling to be coerced into the adoption of a system bad for 
them and their workpeople. Lord Asuiry was of opinion that sufficient 
evidence has been collected. Colonel Parren would be no party to the 
postponement of the bill to another session, but he supported the demand 
for further inquiry. As it stands the bill will interfere with commercial 
interests. Lord Joux Mannexs replied, that to send the bill to a Select 
Committee, would be to reopen the whole question and shelve the mea- 
sure for the session. Sir James Grauam, who pointedly confessed that 
the Factory Bill, which he opposed, had worked well, was in favour of 
referring the bill to a Select Committee. The extension of the Short 
Time Act to bleaching and dyeing works should be cautiously effected. 
On the understanding that the Select Committee should be a dilatory 
plea, and appointed to waste time, Mr. Heniey supported the amend- 
ment. Mr. Turner was opposed to all legislation on the subject. Mr. 
Rorsvek, Mr, Connerr, and Major Epwaxps would vote for the original 
motion. 

Sir Grorcr Lewis desired to proceed, but to consult the wishes of the 
promoters of the bill. He would prefer a Committee of the whole House 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Croox, Mr. Cunincuam, and Sir James Ferevsson, were for 
going at once into Committee, and Sir Hven Carns, speaking for the 
Irish bleachers, preferred a Select Committee. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived by 184 to 147, and the 
House went into Committee. 
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Srock-Jonninc. Mr. Boviti moved the second reading of the Stock- 
Jobbing Bill. He said that Sir John Barnard’s Act not only interfered with 
stock-jobbing, but with legitimate purchases and sales. His bill abolished 
every restriction on these transactions, but it did not countenance any tran- 
saction of a wagering character. Mr. Bovill accused the Government of de- 
siting to make a revenue out of gambling in the funds. But Mr. CoLLier 
having moved that the bill should be read a second time that day six 
months, and being supported by Mr. Matrns and Mr, MELion, the amend- 
ment was carried without a division, and the bill was lost. 

ReGIsTRATION or Birtus, Dratus, &e. Lord Naas has brought in a 
bill to provide for the uniform registration of births, deaths, and marriages 
in Ireland. He proposes to make use of the constabulary, and to obtain 
returns of all Roman Catholic marriages through the priests. Mr. Canp- 
wrLL weleomed the bill, and said he hoped that some measure would pass ; 
but he seemed to object to the employment of the constabulary and to pre- 
fer the English system. 





Civin Sexvick Examinations, Mr. Bentrxck moved for copies of the 
examination papers, and the answers thereto by certain boys examined at 
Portsmouth by the Civil Service Commissioners fast January. His case was 
that the Commissioners had done injustice to a particular boy of superior 
ability who had been rejected for bad spelling. The Commissioners had 
declined to let him see the papers. He wished to know whether these 
Commissioners were to be the only irresponsible body in the county ? 

Mr. GLApsToNE opposed the motion, and defended the Commissioners, 
Unless » certain standard is reached, the Commissioners will not take no- 
tice of the other acquirements of a candidate. ‘The whole weight of per- 
onal fecling and political influence is continually working against the 
Civil Service Commissioners, and unless this House and the Government 
rd them full support, it will be impossible for those gentlemen to exer- 
cise satisfactorily the functions that have been assigned to them. It must 
be borne in mind that the Commissioners have in no way declined the juris 
diction of the House. ‘They do not deny that itis within the power of this 
House to inquire into the acts of any public officer ; but the question is, 
whether it would be prudent or politic to exercise those powers. I think it 
would be most imprudent and impolitic, and would defeat the useful la- 
bours of the Civil Service Commissioners,” 

Mr. Monckton Minnrs thought there should be some supervision. 
Lord Ronerr Cxrci. attacked the whole system ; and Sir GeorGr Lewis 
defended it. 

The motion was negatived by 80 to 50, 


















Troors ror Cuina. In answer to a question from Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
corr, Mr. Stonry Iennerr described in detail the composition of the force 
to be sent to China. The totals are from India—Europeans 7484, native 
4600; from England 1999 men, and fromthe Cape 845 men, giving a total of 
14,928. Deducting 1000 for over-estimate, the force stands at 14,000. 








Lory Joun Russett anp Ear. Grey. 


A correspondence has been published which passed between Lord John | 


Russell and Lord Grey, in reference to a recent statement by Lord Grey 
and its apparent contradiction by Lord John Russell. The letters oc- 
cupy some space, but we may set forth their purport in an abridged 
form. On the 19th of April, speaking of 1849, Lord Grey said that “ the 
| difficulty on this subject ’—Reform—“ arose from the fact that 
lun Russell, as head of the Cabinet, without any previous con- 

{ his colleagues, committed himself by ex- 











r communication with 
pressing the opinion that the time was come when a change might be 
made in the measure of 1832.” ‘I believe, when that announcement 
was made, it was not approved by any, or at least by more than one or 
two members of the Cabinet. For myself, I can say it had my most 
entire disapproval.’ On Thursday night last, Mr. Walpole quoted this 
assertion as a convenient weapon against Reform generally, and Lord 
John personally, Lord John is reported to have said, * It is not true.” 
On Saturday, Lord Gx y wrote to Lord John, referring to that denial, 
and asking for an explanation; at the same time quoting his own speech 
of April 19. Bs 

spoken of what passed in 1849, whereas he had understood Mr. Walpole 
to refer to 1852, when the Cabinet did stand pledged to bring in a Re- 





form Bill; and hence the contradiction, which fell to the ground on the 
: g 4 : : “pe - ee 
the surplus funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be made 


correction of the date. 

Lord Grey is reminded by Lord John that he defended his colleague's 
conduct as Colonial Minister :— 

* Tt was my busine ind I might say my delight, to defend your honour 
against accusations which I thought unjust. 1 little supposed that, at that 
time, you were hoarding up accusations to be used against me eleven or 
twelve years afterwards in a place where I could not reply. However, I do 








By this quotation Lord John learned that the Earl had | 


not mean to make any statement of my own in contradiction to what you | 


have said. I will content myself with quoting a speech of yours in the de- 


bate on the A 
abide. After referring te other sy eches, you are re port d to have said :— 

** Now, my lords, let me point out the real circumstances of the case. Three 
years ago, if I remember rightly, various motions were made in the other House of 
Parliament, and obtained in that House a considerable degree of support, not only 
from those who voted for these measures, but in the expression of an opinion by 
gentlemen of great weight and intiuence, that experience had shown that there were 
defects in the Reform Act which required further legislation, My noble friend, 
feeling the force of these remarks and of public opinion, and seeing defects in the 
arrangement of the wm Bill, which had not answered the expectations of the 
country, thought it right to express his opinion that a time might come when it 
would be proper to make some alteration in the existing laws relating to the fran- 
chise. My noble friend expressed that opinion in the strongest manner, and parti- 
cularly after the noble proofs that were given in 1848 by all classes of the popula- 
tion of loyal attachment to the Crown and to the existing institutions of the coun- 
try. My noble friend expressed that opinion so far back as 1849, and since that 
time has had to combat various proposals made in the other House of Parliament 
for alterations in the Reform Act. But it was my noble friend’s opinion that if, in 
combating these proposals for hasty and inconsiderate alterations in the Reform 
Act he had not expressed himself in favour of future improvements, he would have 
shaken the foundations of that great settlement of our constitutional rights. My 
noble friend, therefore, said, and I think he was right, that he was not averse to 
well-considered amendments. But it was impossible that he could take this line in 
combating those propositions, which he looked upon as dangerous, without thereby 
contracting pledges which he considered it his duty to fulfil at a proper time. I 
ask, can there bea better time for redeeming them than the present? Is not the very 
apathy of which the noble Earl speaks a sufficient reason for calmly approa g 
the subject, and calmly considering what amendments can be introduced?) Woul 
that apathy have existed if we had pronounced the Reform Bill to be a final mea- 
sure, and if he had said there were no blots in it which we would attempt to get rid 
of? If he had taken that line, would there not have been a very different disposi- 
tion on the part of the people of this country with regard to changes in the Reform 
Act far less temperate than those now about to be proposed? I firmly believe there 
would; and I say this because I think it is a justification of the line which my noble 
friend has taken, and in which his colleagues joined.’ r 

** When you made this speech, you were eight years nearer to the time 
when I made those statements of Which you now complain, You had not 
then imbibed those prejudices against me of which I have lately felt so pain- 
fully the effects,” ‘ 

















dress to the Crown in 1852, and by which I am willing to | 





Lord Grey rejoins, regretting the manner in which Lord John had 
written to him. 

‘*T do not think it necessary to defend myself (as I easily might) against 
all the unjust insinuations contained in your letter, but there are some ob. 
servations that I must make upon it. It is quite true that your speech on 
reform in 1851 was made after repeated discussions in the cabinet on the 
subject, but it is equally true that we entered upon those discussions under 
the disadvantage of your considering yourself pledged, by what you had 
said in the House of Commons, without consulting us, to bring forward as 
soon as you could some measure of reform; and also that while you agreed 
only on temporary grounds to postpone making any such proposition for 
that session, I and some other members of the cabinet declared that we were 

not to be considered bound by the reasons you might assign in the House 
| of Commons for your conduct, that we held ourselves quite free for the fu- 
ture, but were content to remain in the administration for the present, as 
there was no difference between us as to the course to be taken . the Go- 
vernment. 

““T think upon reflection you will fecl that your charging me with 
having, while a member of your cabinet, hoarded up accusations to be 
‘inst you eleven or twelve years afterwards, is not justified by 
my having found it necessary in explanation of my own conduct to make a 
statement (which has not becn and cannot be contradicted) as to the cireum- 
stances under which I was led to acquiesce in your bringing forward a new 
measure of reform. If I had wanted to hoard up matters of charge against 
you, I should not now have been without any written memorandum of 
these proceedings. 











yu juite weleome to taunt me with my speech in the House of 
| Lords in 1852; but you know perfectly well that it is the duty of a Member 
of Government when its acts are attacked in Parliament, to state as well as 
he can the reasons by which the cabinet he belongs to has been guided, even 
though sometimes those reasons may not have been conclusive to his own 
mind. My ebject in that speech was to explain as I understood them your 
for the course you had taken, without implying my own concur- 
rence in opinions which it was notorious to yourself and to all our col- 
leagues that I was far from sharing. It appears from the report you have 
quoted that I was betrayed into using some expressions going beyond this 
line, but undoubtedly it was not my intention to do so.” 
The correspondence ends with two letters; in one, Lord John says he 
shall publish the correspondence; in the other, Lord Grey says he shall 
not then make a statement he intended to make in the House of Lords, 











motives 


Che Cunrt. 
Tur Qvren held a Court and Privy Council at Buckingham Palace, on 
Thursday. At the Court Lord Palmerston and Earl Granville had audi- 
ence, 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have been twice to the Italian 
Opera, Covent: Garden, and once to the Princess’s. They have also 
visited the Botanical Gardens in Regent’s Park, and the Society of Arts, 
The Princesses have also been to the Opera in Covent Garden. Her 
Majesty gave a Concert on Wednesday, at Buckingham Palace. 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the Earl and Countess 
of Westmoreland, the Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam, Lord and Lady 
Wodehouse, Mr. T. Baring, M.P., and Major Elphinstone, R.E. 


Che Aletropolis. 

A deputation waited on Lord Palmerston on Tuesday to set forth 
reasons for the creation of a diocese of Cornwall, by dividing the large 
see of Exeter in two, as soon as there is a surplus sufficient for the pur- 
pose in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The Bishop of 
Exeter is will to aid in the work by giving up preferments worth 
$000/., and preferments of which he has the patronage alternately with 
the Crown, worth 25007. 

Lord Palmerston said that if the Ecclesiastical Commissioners localized 
their funds in the way suggested he feared there might be some jealousy 


in the House of Commons, as there appeared to be a general desire that 








applicable as far as possible to the augmentation of small livings through- 
out the country. Tersonally, he should prefer that a general measure 
should be introduced into Parliament, as he was of opinion that, in con- 
sequence of the increase of the population, and the changed condition of 
the Church, an extension as well as a redistribution of the episcopate 
had become necessary. The question was simply one of funds, and he 
did not know how funds for such a purpose could be raised. If, by vo- 
luntary contributions, a sufficient sum could be raised for the endowment 
of the new bishopric of Cornwall, he should have no objection. Iler 
Majesty’s Government felt anxious on the question of the episcopate, and 
the information which had been laid before him would have their best 
attention, and they would, moreover, give every facility in their power 
towards accomplishing the object in view. 

Four deputations have waited upon Lord Palmerston, to complain that 
the Census Bill, as it stands, compels every houscholder, under a pe- 
nalty, to state the “ religious profession’’ of every one sleeping in his 
house on the night of the census Sunday. Lord Palmerston said, if 
there was to be a departure from the plan pursued in 1851, perhaps it 
would be better to take only the amount of religious accommodation, 
and to abandon the number of attendants. But the whole subject should 
be considered, and the bill should not be pressed forward too hastily. It 
appeared to be the impression of the gentlemen present, that the sug- 
gestion to take only the amount of accommodation, and to abandon the 
attendances and personal profession, would be an acceptable alteration. 











The annual banquet at the Royal Academy took place on Saturday 
evening. .As usual Sir Charles Eastlake presided, and made a great 
number of speeches. Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, the Duke of Somerset, and other distinguished persons, also 
spoke. But, although the report in full of the evening’s proceedings 
occupies four columns of close type, there is little that can be extracted 
of interest to the reader. One, novelty characterized the evening. 
The President proposed “ the Interests of Literature,” and Mr. Motley, 
an American, and author of Zhe Rise of the Dutch Republic, was 

| called upon to answer for his brethren. He said :— 

‘“‘ T rise to express my gratitude and my embarrassment. I came here to 
feast my eyes and my ¢ars, to admire the works of English genius which 
adorn the walls, and to listen to those men whose eloquence has delighted 

| us tonight, and has so often rung through Europe. But I came to listen 
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and to admire only ; for most unfortunately I have neither the habit nor the 
gift of public speech, and it is only for the sake of thanking you most fer- 
yently, but most briefly and simply, for the honour you bestow in mention- 
ing my name before so distinguished an assembly that I venture to rise at 
all. Some one of your own illustrious authors should have responded to 
the toast of ‘ Literature’—some one to the manner born. And yet I be- 
lieve that no true-hearted American can ever account himself quite a fo- 
reizner when his foot treads the soil of Britain. For myself I can only 
say that the innumerable acts of kindness, the warm-hearted friendly oftices 
bestowed upon me, very, very far above my humble deserts, during my 
residence in this land, would require far more eloquent lips than mine ade- 
quately to acknowledge them, I have only, then, to confess myself an 
honest bankrupt in ability to express or repay my obligations. I beg you 
once more to accept my most respectful thanks, and to assure you that your 
true English kindness is registe red where every day I turn the leaf to read 
yg (Cheers.) 

Earl Granville presided, on Wednesday, at a meeting of the Senate 
and Council of the University of London to conter degrees. In the 
course of his speech, he referred to the representation of the University 
in Parliament :— ; 

‘‘ With respect to the representation, he would rather have a double re- 
presentation, but the pledge of her Majesty’s Government as to one Member 
would be fulfilled, and had been provided for in the Reform Bill, He felt 
considerable satisfaction in the circumstance that during the protracted de- 
bates on the Reform Bill no objection whatever had been taken to the pro- 
yosal to have a representative in Parliament for the London University, 
He trusted that Parliament would settle the long-agitated question in the 

resent session. It would be imprudent in him to count the one chicken 
before it was hatched, or in any way to interfere with the choice which the 








; above it, and parts of them fell into the chasm. 


University might make in the selection of its representative ; but he hoped | 


that their choice would be unintluenced by party spirit, and that they would 
send to the House of Commons a man who would not only be qualified to 
promote local interests, but also those of literature and science.” 





The annual meeting of the British and Foreign School Society was 
held on Monday. Lord John Russell, as is his wont, oceupied the chair. 
Among those present were Lord Lyveden, Sir Walter Stirling, Mr. 
Pease, and Mr. Slaney, Members of Parliament. The receipts for the 
year were 23,3057. Lord John Russell, while remarking that the prin- 
ciple "of the society, that of giving daily scriptural instruction, but not 
sectarian instruction, holds good, he must warn them that “the whole 
question of education is now undergoing a very strict examination under 
a commission of which the Duke of Neweastle is the head.” 

The Army Scripture Readers’ Association, Sir John Lawrence in the 
chair, held its annual meeting on Wednesday. The agents of the so- 
ciety have increased from twenty-seven to fifty. Scripture readers have 
been provided for twenty-one battalions. They are greatly in demand 
in India. The society is progressing in its work. Its income is 89634. 

The seventeenth meeting of the Ragged School Union was held on 
Monday. The society now includes 560 wecek-day, evening, and Sun- 
day schools. There are 49,290 scholars; but as some attend both Sun- 
day and week day, the actual number is estimated at 25,000. During 
the past year, 870 scholars have been rewarded for keeping their place in 
school for twelve months, double the number ever so rewarded before; 
and 1650 have been placed in situations. The shocblacks carned 45487. 
The sum paid into the penny banks in the year was 8800/.; double the 
sum ever placed in before in one year. The sum drawn out was 7856/. 
The number of depositors, 25,637, has increased by 10,009. The whole 
operation of the society is crowned with success. Lord Shaftesbury pre- 
sided, and Sir John Lawrence, Lord Ducie, Mr. A. Kinnaird, and othe 
prominent persons in this movement were present. 

















The gentlemen who are anxious to carry a hrough Iyde Pan 
in order to connect Kensington and Bayswater, d upon Mr. Cowper, 
at the Office of Works, on Monday, and set their views before him. Il 
is opposed to a broad thoroughfare through the Park, \ he cor- 


rectly says, would interfere with the quict enjoyment of the Park and 
Gardens. But he intimated assent to a suggestion to carry a road below 
the level of the Park from the Uxbridge road to Kensington Gore. [llow 
would he cross the Serpentine without spoiling the bridge, or the view 
and the quiet ?] 























An action has been brought in the Lord Mayor's Court by } 
Eyre, to recover from Mr. Thorley the sum of 30/. 14s. 6¢. for 
certain horse food advertisements in a large 1 ver of colonial j 
produced in Court. The order given, althot considered at 
advertisement, was worded for twelve months at 10/. per quarter, being 5s. 
less per quarter than it would come to at 10/. each advertisement. The 
defendant's counsel, Mr. H. James, raised an objection on the grounds tha 
it was an indivisible contract, and the execution of the whole not being 
proved, the defendant was not legally liable for a portion. In this view ot 
the case the learned Record r coincided, though he expressed his regret that 
he could not direct the jfiry to give a verdict for the plaintiff; the plaintif 


must be nonsuited on that portion of his claim, although he ought to b 
paid, but there was an amount of lds. for stereotype blocks which did not 
come under the contract, and he could take a verdict for that amount. Mr. 
Robinson, the plaintiff's counsel, applied to the Recorder to certify for costs. 
The Recorder said he certainly would; he had given the plaintiff all he 
could, and he wished the jury could have given him more. The verdict 
was then entered for the plaintiff for 15s. certified by the 
Judge, to be paid by the defendant. 


"a with costs as 


At the Central Criminal Court, the Welzensteins, man and wife, Made- 
leine Jourdan, and Hermann Frick, have been found guilty of a charge of 
conspiracy brought against them by Mr. Stohwasser. It may be remem- 
bered that in this case the prisoners took advantage of the benevolent 
exertions of Mr. Stohwasser to get up a charge of improper conduct 
him in connexion with Madame Welzenstein. Sentence deferred. 

_ The Court has also been engaged. in rehearing the Hatch ease. The little 
girl, Mary Eugenia Plummer, principal witness at the trial when th 
Reverend Mr. Hatch was convicted of grossly improper conduct towards 
the child, is charged with perjury. The case for the prosecution did not 
terminate until Thursday, So far as it goes, and if unrebutted, it exone- 
rates Mr. Hatch, by advancing facts to show that he could not have done 
what the child imputes to him. But no conclusion can be arrived at until 
the other side is heard. The details are unfit for publication. 

Richardson, formerly Secretary to the Council of the London Rifle Bri- 
gade, has been committed for trial on a fresh charge of fraud—that of ob- 
taining 10/. from the council upon false pretences. Richardson stoutly 
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The Reverend James Bonwell, incumbent of St. Philip’s, Stepney, much 
to the surprise of the congregation, performed divine service on Sunday. It 
may be remembered that he has been painfully involved in certain most 
questionable transactions, and censured by a Coroner’s Jury, and that a 
commission issued by the Bishop of London declared there were prima facie 
grounds for further proceedings. 














Mr. Straight, late Clerk of Arraigns at the Central Criminal Court, com- 
mitted suicide last week. He strangled himself. It has been shown before 
a Coroner's Jury, that he was suffering from melancholia, and a verdict of 
Temporary Insanity was returned accordingly. 


Provincial, 

In compliance with a suggestion contained in a letter from the Lord 
Chief Baron, a committee is in course of formation for the purpose of 
collecting a fund for tion, in Trinity College, Cambridge, of a 
statue of the late Lord Macaulay. 

Three thousand pounds have been collected chiefly from men of letters 
and their friends, in aid of the memorial church of George Herbert, the 
poet, at Bemerton. About 1000/. are still needed to complete the work, 

The Hallam subscription has reached 1000/, The time has therefore 
come when the form of memorial may be considered. 

Reigate fell in on Wednesday. Several cottages stood 
Ten cottages hang over the 
void. No one was injured, but several were taken from the windows, the 
staircases having disappeared. 


Two children were playing on the Cwnbargoed Railway, one of the lines 


the erec 





A sand cave, at 


used to convey minerals. A train of trucks approached without alarming 
them. Mary Ellis, a young woman, saw their danger, and sereamed an 
alarm. They did not imoy The girl then dashed to the rescue, but falling 


on the rails was knocked over, and s0 severe ly hurt that she soon dic d. 


two children were killed. 


The 
IRELAND. 

There seems to be some truth in the report that the Pope is recruiting 
in Ireland, » Dublin Mail has the following intelligence in reference 
to a new phase in the emigration mania :— 

**]tis currently reported, and as currently believed, that within the last fort- 

rlit bet 0 and 500 young men—a few of them belonging to the respect- 
able trade classes—have left Ireland en route to Rome, with what ulterior ob- 
ject the reader can readily surmise. The great majority of the recruits are said 
to have been picked up in Cork, Kerry, and North ‘Tipperary, the minority 
being composed of Dublin men. Through some mysterious agency, eac 
recruit has had the good fortune to have reecived a sum of 13/7, 15s.—not, of 
course, by way of bounty or smart-money, but merely to cover the necessary 
expenses of a visit to the eternal city.” 






nigit between 4 





Two abduction cases have been disposed of. 
the other Roman Catholic, contend for the possession of the Henrys. The 
law courts have decided that they have no jurisdiction. There is talk of 
waling to Chancery. In the case of the Murphys, Mr. Corr of Donny- 
sk, has shown that he acted under the will of the late Murphy. The 
widow was ignorant of the clause in the will confiding the children to Mr, 
at an end; Mrs. Murphy being allowed to see the 


Two aunts, one Protestant 








Corr, The case is ; 
children, on condition that she does not interfere with their religious be- 
licls. 

The Court of Qu 


en's Bench, strongly condemning the conduct of M‘Rob- 





idnapper of the Sherweod children, granted an immediate at- 

him. Two women, with whom the children were left by 
. m whom they were taken “ by a man in a cov red car,” 
bee ttached and committed to prison for making false state- 


SCOTLAND. 





il rm of John and Anthony Blaikie, of Aberdeen, land factors and ad- 
vocates, has failed for 300,000/. As usual, all classes, the wealthy as well 
as the poor, the young and the aged, are the sufferers. Mr. John Blaikie 
has disappear Mr, Anthony remains at his post. They possessed the un- 
bounded confides of their countrymen, and the shock to public feeling is 


proportionately severe. 
sir John Melville, a distinguished citizen of Edinburgh, and Lord Pro- 
vost from 1854 to 1859, died on Saturday of fever, arising from a cold caught 


while in Oxford, whither he proceeded to place his only son. He was, on 
Lord Brougham'’s appointment, Chancellor of the University of Edin- 
burgl 


Furtignu aud Colonial. 
Frantt.—The Swi 


stion still occupies diplomacy. Little that i 








i 
new on that head has been published. It is said that in reply to the pro- 
posals of Fr ‘ngland consents to adopt as basis of the conference 
Article 92 1 l act of Vienna, which refers to the neutralization 
f th icts of Chablais and Faucigny. England only accepts the 
proposed Conferen on condition of being at liberty to make any 


restion which r to her most favourable for efficaciously 


The Federal Council is very 





may appt 
rantecing the neutrality of Switzerland. 









active, andi id to inxious for the speedy mecting of the Con- 
ferent They pertinaciously insist, in opposition to M. Thouvenel, that 


N utralized in the interest of Switzerland, and have 
wrkable papers derived from the records of 1814, in 
A report that Frenchmen were maltreated in 
xrect. Prince Napoleon bas appeared at 


North Savoy was ni 
published some 1 
upport of that 
Switzerland turn 
Geneva. 


view. 
out to be ine 


The Morning Post correspondent at Paris, says that “ the relations of 
France and Denmark are more intimate since the arrival of the new 
Danish Minister, who reported to have received instructions to form 
an alliance of friendship in order to secure the support of France, if ne- 


cessary, in the Schleswig-Holstein affairs as opposed to Prussia and 
England.” 

The Monitewr has announced that the Superior Council of Commerce, 
which has been appointed to make investigations relative to the execution 
of the Treaty of Commerce with England, assembled on Monday last, 
and will in future regularly mect three times a week. 

The vu has also published an Imperial decree promulgating the 
law passed by the Legislative Chambers for abolishing, and in certain 
cases modifying, the duties hitherto levied on cotton, wool, and other 
articles of primary necessity used in manufactures. The import-duty on 
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cotton and wool imported into France in French shipping is abolished ; 
that imported in foreign shipping is to pay a duty of 3 francs the 100 
kilogrammes. Cotton and wool imported into France by land is likewise 
to pay a duty of 3 francs the 100 kilogrammes. Gum imported from 
Senegal and India in French vessels is to be free ; from other places it is 
to pay 3 francs the 100 kilogrammes, and when imported in foreign ves- 
sels 5 francs the 100 kilogrammes. Sarsaparilla imported in French 
vessels from countries beyond Europe is to be free of duty ; from other 
places to pay 2 francs the 100 kilogrammes, and when imported in foreign 
vessels 4 francs the 100 kilogrammes. The same regulation applies to 
turmeric, saffron, and potash. Cochineal is free when imported in French 
vessels from countries beyond Europe ; from other countries it is subject to 
10 francs the 100 kilogrammes, and when imported by land or in foreign 
shipping to 15 francs the 100 kilogrammes. Indigo imported in French 
shipping from India or from the countries in which it is grown is free of 
duty; from other countries it is subject to 25 francs the 100 kilogrammes, 
and when imported by land or in foreign shipping to 28 francs the 100 
kilogrammes. The premiums at present granted on the exportation of 
cotton and woollen doves and cloths are abolished. They will, how- 
ever, continue to be paid for two months from the date of the bill on the 
exportation of cotton and woollen thread; for three months on the ex- 
portation of cotton cloths; for four months on cloths manufactured of 
combed wool; and for five months on the exportation of milled woollen 
cloths. ‘The bill took effect from the 7th of May. 

There will be 40,000 troops in the camp at Chalons, under the Duke 
of Magenta. Defensive works on an extensive scale are still carried on 
with great activity on the coast of Brittany and Normandy. The official 
returns show that the number of seamen inscribed in the maritime in- 
scription is 68,000. 


Staly-—King Victor Emmanuel returned to Turin on the 8th of 
May, from his progress through his new dominions. He has been received 
everywhere with the greatest enthusiasm. At Bologna, forty priests 
chanted the Te Deum, but the superior clergy kept aloof. The 
Archbishop afterwards personally explained to the King that he 
intended no disrespect; he acted in obedience to orders from Rome. 
The rain spoiled the festivals at Bologna. The King returned to Turin 
by way of Modena and Parma, being greeted at the latter place by real 
spring weather. 

Garibaldi and Robandi, protesting against the acts of fraud and vio- 
lence perpetrated in Nice, to procure the vote of annexation, have re- 
signed their scats in the Piedmontese Chamber. 

It is now said that the Sardinian Government has agreed not to object 
to the claim of the Pope to call Neapolitan soldiers to his aid. The Pope 


appeals to the Roman Catholic world to subscribe for a loan of | 408! . ; c 
| existing, but as having a right to exist. 


50,000,000 francs at 5 per cent. There are no signs of the departure of 
the French. It is said that 1000 Jiish recruits have left Trieste for An- 
cona! 

Little has been heard of late of the state of the insurrection in Sicily, 
but it is evidently not put down. There are rumours of insubordination 
in the King’s army. The large force does not scem able to move safely 
far from the towns, The gaols are full. The wives and families of 
officials continue to quit the island, It is said, but on doubtful autho- 
rity, that Prince Castelcicala lately wrote thus to his Government, 
that :— 

“The insurrection gains ground every day, and has become so powerful 
that my position is very difficult. I have everything to fear both from the 

eople and the troops, and I cannot answer for being able to hold out much 
onger.”’ 

The most striking fact reported is that of the departure of Garibaldi 
with 3000 men, 20 guns, and a large fund for Sicily. The story is that 
he has evaded the vigilance of the Sardinian Government, and has gone 
to Sicily against their will and protest. But he has the money, the 
arms, and the sympathies of the Italian people. Some surniise that 
Garibaldi will land in Calabria. The Neapolitan Government have sent 
troops to that province. In a letter published in the journals, Garibaldi 

s:— 

cf It is the duty of all to encourage, aid, and to augment the number of 
combatants against oppression. It is not the insurrectionary party in 
Sicily whom we are assisting, but Sicily herself, where there are enemies 
to contend with. It was not I who advised an insurrection in Sicily; but 
struggle I considered it my duty to assist them. Our battle-cry will be, 
* Italy and Victor Emmanuel!’ ” 

The following is the text of a proclamation said to have been ad- 
dressed by Mazzini to the Sicilians :— 





the only authentic statement that has yet appeared touching Garibaldi’s 
expedition :— 

R Garibaldi and two thousand two hundred volunteers embarked last 
night at 12 p.m. Three steamers were lying in the offing, to which they 
were conveyed in detachments from various points along a range of four or 
five miles of coast. The scene at the Foce, near Genoa, was exciting in the 
extreme. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, and the semi-reserye 
with which the movements of the expeditionary force had been invested, 
nearly 5000 persons of all ranks flocked to the beach to bid the gallant ad- 
venturers good speed. Genoa gave 200 of her best marksmen from the 
Societa del Tiro Razionale ; the rest were from all parts of the peninsula, 
as the dialects you heard on every side, in the medley of cheers and leave. 
taking, amply testified. As usual with Garibaldi’s volunteers, they were of 
every grade and calling—nobles, soldiers, artists, physicians, down to pea- 
sants and workmen, all young and vigorous, and perfectly aware that with 
such a leader no child’s play lies before them. A few were lads of only 
fifteen or sixteen. They were all in plain clothes, but their uniforms, with 
arms, ammunition, &c., were already on board ship. They are to wear the 
scarlet tunic so identified, in the Neapolitan’s imagination, with Garibaldi’s 
successes over them in 1849, when the mere sight of one of the red diayoli 
used to inspire panic.” 

Huugary.—M. Deak, Minister of Justice in 1848, has had an in- 
terview with General Benedek, and frankly stated his views. The Ge- 
neral has gone to Vienna to consult the Emperor. The Hungarians say 
that they will be satisfied with nothing but the old constitution. They 
require :— 

A 1. The restoration of the Constitution, and the reunion of the Banat 
and Voivodina with the present kingdom of Hungary; 2. The coronation 
of the Emperor at Pesth as King of Hungary; and 3. The nomination by 
the monarch of a Palatine, who shall be one of three persons chosen by the 
nation.” 

A remarkable letter has been inserted in an official paper at Pesth, 
boldly saying that Hungary must be convinced of the sincerity of the 
Imperial Government before she accepts the proposed restorations. 

The service for the repose of the soul of Count Szechenyi at Pesth, 
was a grand demonstration. The Primate of Hungary came express) 
to officiate ; the catafalque was guarded by 300 students; the chure 
was crowded with the great and noble, and 80,000 people collected out- 
side. The students and the crowd went to thank the Primate. A simi- 
lar compliment was paid to the sons of the deceased statesman. 

Grrmany.—The Prussian Ministry has asked for extraordinary sup- 
plies for military purposes. A committee has reported in favour of the 
grant. In the sitting of the 5th of May, in answer to a question, M. 
de Schleinitz said that the Prussian Government does not coincide with 
the views of M. von Vincke, in reference to the Federal Diet. Prussia 
docs not consider the organ of the German Confederation as merely 


In the same sitting Baron von Schleinitz stated that questions had 
been addressed to him from two different quarters as to whether an 
alliance already existed, or would be concluded under certain emergen- 
cies, between Prussia and Austria. The Baron declared, in reply, that 
no such alliance existed. 

It is reported that Count Apponyi has declined to be a member of the 
new Austrian Council of State. 


Baron Bruck has left but little property. He had to borrow money to 


| pay the first instalment of the purchase money of his estate in Slavonia. 


A telegram from Vienna says, that “in temporarily relieving the late 
Baron von Bruck from his functions as Minister of Finance, the Emperor 


had no other object than to insure the free course ab og The idea 
| that the Baron was directly or indirectly compromised in the affair of 
| General Eynatten never entered the mind of his Majesty, In the in- 


| ing M. von Plener to the charge of the Ministry. 


terim, therefore, he replaced Baron von Bruck by ponindy appoint- 
Now, however, that 

Baron von Bruck is dead, M. yon Plener definitely remains as his suc- 
ecssor. One of the principal reforms which M. von Plener, in con- 
junction with his Ministerial colleagues, is about to effect, consists in a 
proposal to reéstablish the Ministry of Commerce and of Public Works, 
which in August, 1859, had been united with the Ministry of Finance.” 
KR 155ia8.—A Marseilles telegram mentions a report current in Con- 


| stantinople to the effect “that 45,000 Russians were collected upon 


| the Pruth. 
from the moment that our Sicilian brethren threw themselves into the | — 30,000 men at Widdin. 
| expected.” 


liberty, and have sailed for Cette, in France. 


* Sicilians—When I, almost thirty years ago, inscribed on the banner of | 


Young Italy the word ‘ Unity,’ when I said that a popular insurrection 
might expel Austria from Lombardy and overthrow the thrones of the des- 
pots of Florence, Rome, and Naples, practical men laughed at me for think- 
ng of impossible dreams, and declared as a Utopian scheme that which 
8 now the most ardent wish of every Italian in the political unity of that 
peninsula. 

“Facts have justified my assertions. The revolutions of 1848 have 
proved that not a throne, even when supported by foreign bayonets, could 
stand against the will of the people. The events which have taken place 
in Italy during the last twelve months clearly show that unity will be no 
longer a dream, but a reality, when the people who still groan in chains 
give a strong and fresh impulse to events, and resume a vigorous initiative. 

** Sicilians, be you the first. Show that you have not degenerated since 
the days of your ancestors. Revolution is permanent in Sicily, says old 
Europe ; let it be once more right, and let this time be the last. Let in- 
surrection spread from one end to another of your island. Fight like heroes, 
as you are in the habit of doing, and you will be victorious. 

** The government of the Bourbons having been broken down, we will 
proclaim that which Central Italy has already chosen—the only one that 
can be called Italian, that of the brave and gallant King. Let us, therefore, 
inscribe on our banners the word ‘ Annexation.’ 

‘* Before being a republican I was in favour of unity, for it appeared to 
me that a republic alone could lead to it. I was mistaken. Victor Emma- 
nuel made Italy progress towards that object ; he will lead her to it if the 
people will assist him. I thus sacrifice old ideas to old principle; and with 
you, Sicilians, and with all the other people of the Italian peninsula, who 
will henceforth form only one nation, with you I ery, ‘ Long live Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy !’ 

“* Sicilians, the hour has struck. In the name of Italy, to arms! 

** JoseEPH MazzIni.” 


An eye-witness, writing from Genoa, May 6, to the Daily News, gives 


| tempt it in their name. 





It was also reported that the Porte had assembled a corps 
A change in the Ministry was still 


$aim.—The Count of Montemolin and his brother have been sct at 
The French papers have 
published the text of the instrument whereby these two worthies re- 
nounce all claim to the throne of Spain. They do not intend to make 
any more attempts to possess it, and they do not desire any one to ats 
Any one who does so will be held to be an 
enemy of their honour and reputation. The Legitimists deny the authen- 
ticity of the instrument. 

Marshal O’Donnell being once more at the seat of Government, the 
rumours of a change of Ministry have ceased to prevail. 

Sudia.—tThe fuller despatches of the Bombay mail furnish some 
interesting information. The agent for Central India, as proxy for Lord 
Canning, has been received in full durbar at Indore, and has presented a 
splendid killut to the Maharajah. 

The ex-King of Bareilly, Khan Bahadoor Khan, suffered on the 24th 
of March the full penalty of the law for the murder of so many of our 
countrymen, on the very spot where he raised the Mahometan green flag 
of rebellion, in the presence of thousands of all classes and creeds. The 
gallows was erected in the main street, near the Jumma Musjid Temple. 
The prisoner was escorted from the gaol to the scaffold by a company of 
the 42d Highlanders and some military police, and the enclosure around 
the gallows was kept by the Highlanders. The warrant for execution 
was then read to the culprit, and on the mention of having sanctioned 
the murder of Europeans, the Khan said, ‘I have killed a thousand 
dogs, and would, if I could, kill a thousand more.” He was hung with 
his back to the temple. Mummo Khan has been transported for life. 

Up to the 15th of March, the ryots in the indigo country had not been 
appeased. They had burnt one factory, and had been repulsed in an 
attack upon another with loss of life to themselves. The intelligence that 
a bill to enforce contracts was passing the Legislature is confirmed. 

The Bombay correspondent of the Morning Post sees foreign influence 
at work in British India :— 
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“The Lahore Chronicle has an article which says, that ‘ whilst the atten- 
tion of Europe is concentrated on the movements of Louis Napoleon, the 
Pope, and the patriots of Central Italy, Russia has taken advantage of the | 
moment to advance her own interests in Central Asia.” The Levant Herald 
also says that ‘the Autocrat of Russia has pushed forward a corps d’armée | 
in the direction of Bokhara.’ A St. Petersburg official journal openly 
boasts of measures about to be carried out by the Czar for the destruction of 
British commerce in India. The Russians are building barracks at Ougun) ; 
their otticers are intriguing at Bokhara, which may ere long be occupied by 
them on the plea of protecting the Khan against the advance of Dost Mo- 
hamed. It is an established fact, that during the most critical period of the 
late rebellion, a Russian mission, composed of a chief and twelve assistants, 
arrived at Herat, bringing rich presents for the chief of that city. They 
spread themselves over the country, and proceeded to survey all the leading 
roads, making no secret of the prospect of an advance of a Russian army to- 
wards our Eastern empire. By the occupation of Ougunj they have se- 
cured the navigation of the Oxus, which is of no mean significance. Dost 
Mahomed alone has the power over the Affghans, and during the late crisis 
in India he was secured to our interests ; but he is an old man, eighty years 
of age, and at his death each of his many sons will claim to be his successor, 
which may create much confusion, during which Russia might think it a 


good opportunity to step in.” 


5) | 


Misrellancons. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his official capacity as Governor of Madras, 
has thought fit to publish a thoroughgoing denunciation of the financial 
policy of Mr. Wilson. Sir Charles declares that true policy is opposed 
to an increase of taxation; he especially denounces the new taxes as 
“tremendous,” questions Mr. Wilson’s calculations, doubts his estimate 
of the deficit, talks of the policy of a hasty rush upon new imposts as 
inexcusable, injurious, unnecessary, demands a reduction of expenditure, 
especially of expenditure on native armies, and says the people of Madras 
think it hard they should be taxed for a rebellion in which they took no 
part, but, on the contrary, did all they could to help to put it down. No 
one can calculate the result of these changes; but Sir Charles declares 
he can assign 2 fixed measure to the results to be obtained by the reduc- 
tion of military expenditure. This document, supported by minutes 
from Sir Patrick Grant and two members of Council, has been tnten- 
tionally published in India. 

The Government at once recalled Sir Charles Trevelyan, and ap- 
pointed Sir Henry Ward to be his successor. 

The Queen has conferred on Mr, Erskine May, Clerk-Assistant of the 
House of Commons, the Companionship of the Bath, in acknowledg- 
ment of his valuable services in the conduct of public business. 

Mr. William Doria, now secretary to the British Legation at the Court 
of Persia, has been appointed secretary to the Legation to the Argentine 
Confederation. He is succeeded at Teheran by Mr. B. Eastwick. 





We are glad to see that steps have been taken to establish a Volunteer 
Artillery Corps for Middlesex. In one of the late Sir William Napier’s 
letters he pointed out how volunteer artilierymen, with light handy far- 
shooting pieces, might materially assist the infantry extended in skir- 
mishing order. The old City Artillery Company is a separate body, 
having little connexion with the volunteers, and, therefore, an artillery 
corps for Middlesex, desirable in itself, is doubly so, when we remember 
that the Metropolitan Division has no artillery. 

The new corps is to be commanded by General Griffin of the Royal 
Artillery, with Major Stevens of the East India Company’s service for 
adjutant. The secretary ‘is Mr. J. H. Greatrex, upon whose energy 
much will depend. The bankers are Grindley and Co, of East Indian 
renown. The subscription will be like other corps, one guinea per 
annum. The uniform, blue and silver. We trust it will succeed. 

The first brigade field day of the Metropolitan corps of Volunteers was 
held on Wednesday, in the large field lying between Holland House and 
the Kensington Road. The corps present under arms were the South 
Middlesex, the Westminster, the West Middlesex, the St. George’s, the 
company of tall Volunteers, and the Engineers. Lord Ranelagh com- 
manded the brigade. The whole force was about 1800 men. The move- 
ments of the day were simple, and were very fairly executed. The 
Queen was present for a short time in the avenue of Holland Park, and 
the Westminsters, deploying into line, presented arms. [It is to be re- 
gretted that want of punctuality on the part of the officers prevented all 
the corps from being on the ground in proper time. They have the 
consolation of knowing that in consequence her Majesty did not see the 
whole brigade in line. ] 

The London Rifle Brigade was inspected on Saturday, on the esplanade 
at the back of the Horse Guards, by their Colonel, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. The ground was kept by the Westminster regiment; but so 
little do the crowd respect grey uniforms that it required a few red ones 
to keep them in their places. The brigade mustered some 1200 strong, 
and went creditably through the manceuvres of the day. 

We are authorized to announce that his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales has been pleased to accept the honorary Coloneley of the Civil 
Service Rifle Corps. Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort have been graciously pleased to consider a corps 
formed of the civil servants of the Crown as an exceptional case, and to 
approve his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales becoming the honorary 
Colonel of the corps.— Times. 

The Adjutant-General, Sir James Scarlett, has issued a valuable cir- 
cular to Infantry regiments on the duties of soldiers acting as skirmish- 
ers. It should be in the hands of all Volunteers as well as Regulars. 


It appears probable that the Anglo-Hanoverian treaty relative to the 
Stade-Dues, will be provisionally prolonged from the 14th of May, for a 
further period of three months. 

The daily journals have been requested to state that the British Com- 
missioners for the negotiations of the French Tariff have their office at 
No. 82, Rue de l'Université, Paris. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, the 

ts to be read are—1. *‘ On a Possible Passage to the North Pole,” 

y Mr. Alderman Hopkins; 2. “ Proposed Telegraphic Communication 
with America, vid the Faroes, Iceland, and Greenland,” by Colonel 








The Emperor of the French has been inspecting the Palace of the Insti- 
tute and the plans for its restoration, the Mazarin Library, and the new 
stables of the Louvre. . 

The Prince de Joinville sailed in the Royal Mail steamer Europa, for 
Boston, on Saturday, under the name of Francois d’Are, Report says that 


| he is en route to the Brazils. 


_A fine portrait of the Queen, the gift of her Majesty to the Parliament of 
Victoria, has recently been received in Melbourne, from England. An ad- 
dress of thanks to her Majesty from both Houses of Legislature has been 
passed in recognition of the gift. e 

The Vord mentions a rumour that a double union is shortly to be effected 
between the princely families of Portugal and Hohenzollern. According to 
the statement the Hereditary Prince Leopold de Hohenzollern Sigmaringen 
aged twenty-five, will marry the youngest sister of the King of Portugal, 
Donna Antonia (born in 1845) ; and the King, Don Pedro himself, will wed 
the youngest daughter of the Prince de Hohenzollern, the Princess Marie, 
also born in 1845, 

Captain Paynter, of the Racoon, has been honoured by the King of Sar- 
dinia with the Cross of Commander of the Order of St. Maurice and Laza- 
rus, for having been the first to salute the national flag in the port of Leg- 
horn on his Majesty’s arrival there. 

The pee will hear with much regret that one of our most heroic naval 
chiefs, Lord Dundonald, is now lying seriously ill. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Edward Whitty, who once held a 
position upon our Parliamentary staff, and was afterwards well known as 

rominently connected with the press both of London and the provinces. 

is health had been shattered by the hard work of his profession, and he 
went last year to Melbourne in the hope of regaining strength and finding a 
new field for his abilities. It was, however, *‘ too late,” and in a few 
months he died of consumption, at the age of thirty-two.— Zimes. 

A Paris letter, in the St. Petersburg Gazette, attributes the following re- 
mark to M. Guizot, on the subject of the annexation of Savoy :—** The 
good fortune of Napoleon III. makes one almost doubt even of the genius 
of Napoleon I.’ This observation is stated by the correspondent to have 
created a certain sensation, and was even repeated in the salons of the 
Tuileries. 

Accounts from the Red Sea of a recent date, says the Journal du Havre, 
state that Captain de Russel, of the French navy, had signed at Gondar 
with the King of Abyssinia, a treaty of commerce and friendship very ad- 
vantageous to France. 

M. Auguste Mariette, an eminent French archwologist, writes from Egypt 
that he has discovered the remains of a large palace in granite in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Sphinx. He takes this palace to be that of Chephrem, 
who built the great pyramid. No less than seven statues of this prince 
have been found in the palace. 

A general exhibition of clocks, watches, jewellery, and gold-smiths’ work 
will be opened at Besancon on the Ist of June 1860, under the patronage of 
Prince Napoleon. The object of the exhibition is to prove the rapid pro- 
gress and excellent quality of the French watches ; foreign makers being in- 
vited to exhibit their work. 

The reception of Abbé Lacordaire at the Ante, which was looked for- 
ward to with intense interest, has been postponed till next year, the ma- 
jority of the “ 40" being of opinion that in the present state of politics it 
would be difficult for the new member and M. Guizot, who is to reply to 
him, to compose speeches which would at the same time satisfy their own 
ideas and meet with toleration from the Government, 








The number of deaths in the metropolis last week was 1205, or very 
slightly above the calculated average. The beneficent change in the tem- 
perature tells at once upon the tables of mortality. 

Who is interested in the site of Tyburn gallows? Mr. Beresford Hope 
writing from Arklow House to the Zimes, on May 8, says, ** The site of 
Tyburn gallows has been a frequent subject of discussion among London an- 
tiquaries. It may be interesting to those who care for such questions to 
learn that yesterday, in the course of some excavations connected with the 
repair of a pipe in the roadway, close to the foot-pavement along the garden 
of this house, at the extreme south-west angle of the Edgware Road, the 
workmen came upon numerous human bones, These were obviously the 
relics of the unhappy persons buried under the galiows.” 

It appears from a Parliamentary return that the entire expenditure at 
Aldershott, up to February last, in the purchase of land, erection of barracks, 
and supply of water, amounted to 1,291,5317. 

The expenditure at Enfield factory during the financial year ending with 
March last amounted to 215,577/., more than half of which went in wages, 
about 56,0007. in stores, and 32,0007. in buildings and machinery. During 
the year there were delivered into store from this factory 87,405 musket 
rifles complete, of the pattern of 1853. 


Crystat Patacer.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
May llth, 1860, including season-ticket-holders, 13,880, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MoRNING, 

In the House of Commons, last night, a multitude of questions, em- 
bracing all sorts of subjects, were discussed, on the motion that the 
Ilouse at its rising do adjourn until Monday, This motion was made at 
half-past four o'clock, and was agreed to at five minutes before twelve. 

In reply to Sir Frepexnick Smrru, who had given notice for a Select 
Committee in reference to the defaults of contractors who had undertaken 
Admiralty engagements, Mr. Wurrnreap assured the House that there 
was no desire on the part of the Admiralty to screen any of the parties 
who might have been guilty of fraud, The matter was now in the hands 
of the law officers, and, should they be of opinion that the contractors 
could not be held amenable to a criminal prosecution, the House might then 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the whole subject. Under these 
circumstanves, he declined as yet to give up the names (as had been re- 
quired by Sir Charles Napier) either of the inspectors or the contractors. 

Mr. Ha.imvrron called attention to the state of the French fortifica- 
tions at St. Pierre, in the Gulf of Newfoundland, and asked whether 
there would be any objection to lay upon the table of the House copies 
of all questions submitted to the law officers of the Crown on the subject. 

Lord Joun Russext, declining to furnish copies of the questions 
referred to, said that the law officers of the Crown had reported that the 
fortifivations in question were not of a nature to amount to an infraction 
of treaty engagements. 
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Touching the Reform Bill, Lord Joun Russe. said, in answer to Mr. 
Epwin James and Mr, Scutty, that the object of postponing the Com- 
mittee until the 4th of June, was to allow other measures of great 
urgency with relation to Customs and Excise to be proceeded with, as 
nothing could be more inconvenient to the trade and commerce of the 
country than delay in such matters. It was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to proceed with the Committce on the 4th of June, but it 
would not be in their power, for obvious reasons, to introduce clauses in 
the English bill to ae it applicable to Ireland. 

Mr. DaNthy Seymour asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
it was true that he had recalled Sir Charles Trevelyan from the Gover- 
norship of Madras? The honourable gentleman charged the Govern- 
ment with having treated a valuable public scryant with gross injustice. 

Sir Cuartes Woop entered into a long explanation of the cireum- 
stances which had led to the recall of Sir C. Trevelyan, which, he stated, 
was owing to want of caution on the part of Sir C. Trevelyan in sending 
open telegrams, and to insubordination in having appealed to the public 
opinion of India against the financial measures of the Government. He 
had invited opposition, and thus declared himself its leader and head. 

Mr. Buaicur considered that Sir Charles Trevelyan had shown himself 
much more a statesman than those who had announced the new financial 
scheme in Calcutta. He believed that befure the decree of recall reached 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, he would have resigned his office. He felt sure 
that the recall of Sir C. Trevelyan would be viewed as a great calamity 
by the great body of the natives of Madras; for, although Sir Charles 
Trevelyan might not have proved himself a judicious servant, he was 
quite sure that he was a wise governor of Madras, and he trusted that his 
services would not be lost to India. 

Lord Paumenston entirely concurred with all the encomia which had 





| has been very quiet, the tendency being towards lower quotations. 


SOOEENUE 
count of them. But I wish to call your attention to the disgracefully ano. 
malous state of our law, which regards these men now as being still British 
subjects, It ought tobe a part of our law, and indeed of international lay 
that anyone entering the military service of a foreign state, should forfeit 
thereby his natural allegiance. We never think of removing an anomaly 
in our legislation until it has become an inconvenience ; and, consequent] 
the change is sometimes made, when it is made, under singularly undigni- 
fied circumstances. Thus, in 1848, it was found necessary to remove an 
anomaly in the law of treason and sedition, for the purpose of transporting 
John Mitchell; and in 1861, it may very probably be found necessary to 
remodel our law respecting foreign enlistment for the purpose of outlawing 
a lot of Irish adventurers in the Papal service. ; 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M,. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuAnecE, Fripay AFTeRrnoon, 

The English Stock Markets have experienced considerable fluctuation 
this week, consequent chiefly upon the liquidation of the Consol Account on 
Wednesday and Thursday. Consols after opening heavily on Monday at 
95} 8, declined late in the day to 95 95 ; on Tuesday a recovery took place 
of % per cent, owing to purchases to close old accounts, business being 
mostly confined to the setUement. On Wednesday, dulness was again ap- 
parent ; and, although it was confidently expected the Bank Directors would 
reduce the minimum rate of interest, and the Money Market daily becoming 
easier, the aspect of political affairs at home, as well as abroad, had the 
greater weight, and a reaction of more than } per cent has since oceurred— 
Consols for June being now quoted 95} buyers only, after having reached 
952. Upon its becoming known yesterday, that the Bank rate was reduced 
from 5 to 4} per cent, the effect upon the Markets was only temporary, a 
gencral flatness prevailing almost immediately afterwards. ‘Today business 
teduced 


| and New Three per Cents, 93} 932; Bank Stock leaves off, 226 228 ; and 


been passed upon Sir Charles Trevelyan as a public servant, but at the same | 


time contended that Sir Charles Trevelyan had been guilty of an act of | 


insubordination, and a violation of official duty which might have entailed 
consequences of the most serious character to the interests of India. If 
her Majesty’s Government had not taken the course they had adopted, 
they would have been guilty of a breach of duty. It wasa painful duty, 
but the Government had no option. He entirely concurred with those 
who hoped that Sir Charles Trevelyan might henceforth be useful to the 
public service ; that he might do honour to himself and be of advantage 
to the country. 

In the House of Lords, on Friday, in reply to the Earl of Mauwrs- 
Bury, Lord Woprnovssr stated that the Bay of Islands had been ceded 
to Honduras, under conditions which secured the protection of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects residing there. ‘The treaty with regard to Nicaragua had 

en signed, but was not yet ratified. The Earl of Maumesnuny asked 
if there had been any recognition of the right of passage over the Isth- 
mus of Panama? Lord Wopenovsr was understood to reply in the 
affirmative. 

Lord Srratrorp pr Repcrirre called attention to the state of Pro- 
testants in certain parts of Turkey, and presented a petition upon the 
subject. 

Our Turin correspondent sends a small but valuable contribution to 
the news of Garibaldi’s venture :— 

“ Turin, May 9. 


— 


India Ditto, 1063 1063. 

Money has been in tolerable demand, but rates on short loans have been 
easy. In the Foreign Market there has been less activity, except in Turkish 
Stocks, which are heavy at 76 76} for the Old Six per Cents, and 61 61} for 
the New. ‘There has also been a good amount of business in Spanish, the 
latest quotation this afternoon being 48 48}; Portuguese, 45} 45%; Bra- 
zilian, 90} 914; Peruvian Bonds are stationary, the Four-and-a-half per 
Cents are 92.93; Ditto Three per Cents, 69} 70$; Ditto Uribarren Four- 
and-a-half per Cents, 8384; and the Dollar Bonds, 8082; Mexican has 
varied about } per cent, leaving off 21} 213; Buenos Ayres, 85 87; Ditto 
Three per Cents, 24 25; Venezuela Three per Cents, 26 27 ; Russian steady, 
107 109; Sardinian, 85} 86}; and Victor Emmanuel, 96 97; Chilian Six 
per Cents, 104 106; Chilian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 85 87; other things 
are merely of nominal value, Grenada Active, 15 16; Ditto Deferred, 

1 3 


“Railway shares have been dealt in only to a limited extent, both Englist 
and Foreign ;. inereased English traffic returns and cheaper money being 
neutralized by the unfavourable aspect of European politics. The princi- 
pal figures are as a omgyadl = a de flat, without any business, 
903 91}; South-Eastern and Dover, 863 874; London and Brighton firm, 
114 115; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 42} 42}; Great Western, 
69} 693; London and Nerth-Western steady, 101} 102: Chester and Holy- 
head, 513 51}; North British, 613 62}; London and South-Western, 





| 923.931; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 104} 1051. The next settling is fixed 


* We are as yet without news of the Garibaldi expedition of the 5th | 


instant, which was to rebuild and revive the Sicilian insurrection. 
Garibaldi has since been followed by a much greater force than his im- 
mediate escort ; and, as I have already said, almost everything turns on 
the landing ; if happily accomplished, then en avant. I inclose Garibaldi’s 
letter, or last words to one of the deputies. 

** Unexpected ditiiculties have arisen in the preliminary labours of the 
delimitation of Nice and Savoy; and, as the treaty for the cession of these 

rovinces is rather meagre on that point, there will be no way for Piedmont 
ut to yield.” 

We have the text of General Garibaldi’s letter to Signor Bertini, to 
whom he entrusts important duties :— 

** Use all possible means to aid us in our undertaking, 

** Make the Italians aware that, if we are duly assisted, in a little time 
* Italy’ will be made, and at small cost; but that they will not have done 
their duty, if they limit themselves to a few sterile subscriptions. 

** That the part of Italy which is now free, instead of a hundred thousand 
soldiers, ought to arm five hundred thousand ; a number certainly not ‘dis- 

roportioned to the population. That small states which have not their 
independence to conquer, possess that proportion of soldiers. That with 
such an army, Italy would no longer be in need of foreign patrons, who will 
consume her little by little under the pretext of freeing her.” 

Garibaldi says that wherever Italians are fighting their oppressors, 
they must be helped to the uttermost; and the Sicilian insurrection 
should be aided “ wherever there are enemies to combat.” 

**T did not counsel the movement in Sicily, but, our brothers haying of 
themselves taken up arms, I felt bound to help them. 

* Our war-cery will always be—‘ Italy and Victor Emmanuel! 

A Vienna despatch of the 9th instant, in the Nord, says that the Foreign 
Office there has received intelligence of Garibaldi’s having landed in 
Sicily, with 600 men. 






It is state that General Benedek is endeavouring to bring about an 
arrangement between the Government and the six Hungarians who de- 
clined their appointment to the Council of the Empire, tending to re- 
assure the latter and determine them to sit in the Council. Count Har- 
tig, the late Minister of the Conferences, who is considered the real chief 
of the Liberal party in Austria, has declined the post of Councillor of the 
Empire for life on account of ill health. 

We understand that in all probability Dr. Longley, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, will succeed the late Dr. Musgrave as Archbishop of York.—(lode. 

We understand that St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, will be opened 
tomorrow morning, and that the Bishop of St. Asaph will preach the 
sermon. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE pope’s “ IRtsury,” 
Belfast, Way 9, 1860. 
Srr—It is stated—with what truth I do not yet know—that a thousand 
Irishmen have gone to Ancona in order to enter the Pope’s army. Ireland 
is, no doubt, well rid of them, and I hope Garibaldi may yet give a good ac- 


‘ 
for Wednesday 16th. 

The demand for money in the Indian Market has kept prices dull, East 
Indians being last quoted 101} 102; Great Indian Peninsula, 99) par; 
Madras, 98 99; Bombay and Baroda, 97 98; there is scarecly a bargain 
doing. 

French Shares are flat, through a falling off in traflic and continental 
polities generally, Northern of France, 38} 39; Paris and Lyons, 34 34}; 
Paris and Strasburg, 23} 24}; Lombardo-Venetian shares are especially 
heavy at 13 12 premium. French Rentes are telegraphed from Paris 
70f. 55c. at two o'clock, showing an additional decline of } per cent since 
the morning, 

Operations have been few and unimportant in Joint-Stock Bank Shares. 
Unions have fluctuated about 1 per cent, closing 25 26; other things sta- 
tionary. City, 72 74; London and Westminster, 60 62 ; London and Joiut- 
Stock, 33 34. 


Che Theatres. 
If the story which lies at the foundation of the new piece, brought 
out at the Haymarket on Wednesday last, had been told with ordinary 








| skill and becoming brevity, we should have had a middling drama, 


which might have been passed over without special remark. Young 
Lord Avonmore has been destined by his predecessor to marry Una 
Talbot, whom he has never seen or heard of, and not unnaturally falls 
in love with Lady Frances Vane, whom he meets in the course of a 
sojourn on the banks of Como. Una, who is the granddaughter of an 
old friend of the family, knows her destiny better than the young noble, 


| and also knows that her marriage is intended to cancel a mortgage which 


she holds on the Avonmore property. Hence she is greatly distressed 
at the unlucky direction taken by the affections of the gentleman; but, 


| neverthess, such is the nobility of her character, that she burns her 


| mortgage-deed, and thus releases Avonmore from his engagement. 


| stay in Italy, and made a deep impression on him. 





With this heroic act he becomes eventually acquainted; and he also 
finds that Una is a young incognita, who crossed his path during his 
Love and honour, 
in short, both impel him to marry Una; and his engagement to Lady 
Frances, lightly contracted, is the cause of unspeakable misery, from 
which, however, he is rescued by the generosity of Lady Irances herself, 
who is provided with another husband. 

This story would probably have served as well as another for the in- 
troduction of a heroine, brimful of love and honour, such as Miss Amy 
Sedgwick can more effectively portray than any young actress now upon 
the stage. But the author, Mr. Edmund Falconer, soars above the exe- 
cution of a dramatic sketch, and has wrought what he calls a “ three- 
act comedy,” out of the scantiest material ever employed for the pur- 
pose, The very title of his work, the Family Secret, has tempted him 
into a long chronicle of the Avonmore family, which is inflicted by in- 
stalments on the audience, and which is no more necessary to the action 
than Niebuhr’s reflections on the kings of Rome. Still more unfortunate 
is the tendency to imitate the parry-and-thrust dialogue of the 18th cen- 
tury, for it causes the different personages to pelt each other with dreary 
sentences, equally devoid of wisdom and of wit. Three comic parts, of 
the broadest kind, are brought in to relieve the more serious business, on 
a principle often adopted in the construction of transpontine drama,— 
but it would be somewhat ungrateful to complain of these, as the acting 
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of Messrs. Buckstone and Chippendale, and Mrs. Wilkins, renders them 
infinitely more amusing than their more stately comrades. Indeed, to 
the merry trio, and to Miss Amy Sedgwick, would we entirly ascribe the 
success of this indifferent production, 
The drama in which Mr. and Mrs. Wigan will appear at the Adelphi 
on Monday next, is entitled, J¢'s an Ili Wind that Llows Nobody Good, 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

On the 4th instant, Dr. Lankester gave a lecture “On Breadmaking 
and Baking.” Bread, the lecturer stated, might be divided into two 
kinds—vesciculated or spongy, and non-vesciculated. Vesciculated 
bread might be either fermented or unfermented, but no fermented bread 
could be made without the employment of wheat fl mar, Che speaker 
then pointed out the structural characters of a grain of corn, and de- 
scribed it as being, not a seed, but a fruit, resembling a plum, or a 
peach in being composed of those distinct portions, Chemic al analysis 
showed that more than half of the pure flour returned from the mill con- 
sisted of starch, the remainder being composed of water, sugar, &e., and 
that bran, in addition to its other clements, contained a volatile oil, 
which imparted to that substance its peculiar odour. Bran acted me- 
chanically in digestion, but was not convertible; it was, however, often 
desirable in bread, as a means of rendering it a more lasting aliment. 
After noticing the properties of different kinds of food, and their value as 
“ flesh formers” and “heat givers,” the lecturer described the apparatus 
patented by Dr. Dauglish, who, by forcing fixed air into the water with 
which the dough is prepared, succeeds in manufacturing a perfectly pure 
bread without having recourse to any fermenting agent, and thus avoids 
the many objections resulting from the employment of yeast. The ac- 
tion of leaven was then explained. 





Reference was also made to the al- 
leged adulteration of bread by the addition of alum, potatoes, and milk, 


and it was shown to be generally against the interest of the baker to use | 


these materials, but that their employment was often desirable in 


tening and regulating the process of fermentation. The sp aker de- 
clined giving an opinion on the value of “ aGrated” bread as an article 
of general consumption. l 


has- 


It was a matter of taste, and must be decided 
by the public, but there could be no doubt of its being especially suit- 
able for those persons who commonly suffered from the use of the or- 
dinary fermented bread. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 29th of April, at Sheerness, the Wife of Lieutenant-Celonel Montagu, 
Royal Engineers, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Fintray House, 
son, stillborn, 

On the 2d of May, at Prideaux Place, Cornwall, the Hon. Mrs, Charles Pridcaux 

Brune, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at 2, Queen Street, Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs. Trefusi fa daughter 

On the Sth, at 8, Chesham Street, the Wife of George Lyall, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 27th of March, at the Cathedral, George Town, Demerara, by the 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of British Guiana, William Madan, Esq., Captain 1.M,’ 
Forty-Ninth Regiment, second son of the late Rev. Spencer Madan, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, and vicar of Batheaston and Twerton, Somerset, to 
Georgina Marian, third daughter of James Crosby, Esq., barrister-at-law, and 
Immigration Agent General for the Colony of British Guiana. 

On the 8th of May, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Captain Wallace'Houstoun, 
Royal Navy, son of Sir Robert Houstoun, of Clerkington, N.B., to Caroline 1 
rica, only surviving child of Lieutenant-General Monteith, K.L.S., and Mrs. 
teith,. 

On the 8th, at St. George's, Ilanover Square, Hora f Major-General 
Broke, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Brampton Gurdon, Esq., M.P., of Letton, 
Norfolk. 


Aberdeenshire, Laly Forbes, of Craigievar, of a 





Right 





Mon- 


*, only son 


DEATHS, 
At Broach, in the Bombay Presidency, on the Ist of April, of cholera, taken 
while conducting the works on the Bombay and Baroda Central India Railway, in 
the 26th year of his age, Edmund Denny, Civil Engineer, s« tson of William 


Denny, Esq,, D.L., of 1 by numerous 
friends. 

On the 2d of May, at Grosvenor Place, 
aged seventy-five. 

On the 2d, at 10, Cleveland Terrace 
Colonel James Wood, and eldest child of the Vea, Archdeacon Bi 
of Wickham Bishops, Essex. 

On the 3d, at Eaglehurst, Hampshire, Major-General Berkeicy Drummond, in his 
sixty-fifth year, 

On the 3d, at Drumeondra Cast!e, Ireland, of bronchitis, Grace Lo i, Dowager 
Marchioness of Ormonde, in her cighty-second year, afte ss of ten days. 

On the 4th, at 15, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Carolin 1 relict of the 
late Michael Hicks Beach, Esq., and mother of the late Sir Michael Hicks Hicks 
Beach, Bart., of Williamstrip Park, Gloucestershire, and of Netheravon House, in 
the county of Wilts. 

On the 4th, at his residence, 41, Belgrave Square, the Right Hoa, 
Thomas, Lord Archbishop of York. 

On *the 4th, at ‘15, Lowndes Square, 
Colonel of the Thirty-Second Regiment. 

On the 4th, at Cheltenham, aged eighty-three, Harriet Mary, relic 
Ven. Richard Francis Onslow, Archdeacon of Worcester 

On the Sth, in Albemarle Strect, Mary, Countess of Strathmore, wife of the Right 
Hon, W. Hutt, M.P. 

On the 6th, at Dover, Dame Louisa, wife of Sir John Scott Lillie, C.B. 

On the 6th, at Garry Cottage, Perth, Miss Madaline Murray, last surviving daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Murray, Rart., of Clermont, aged ninety. 

On the 6th, at 8, Denbigh Road, Notting Hill, Alice, the youngest daughter of 
George Morphett, Esq., aged fourteen years. 


Pralee Island, deeply and dese: 


Sir William Fowle Fowle Middleton, Bart., 
, Ilyde Park, Fanny Anne, wife of Lieutenant 
vey, D.D.,Rector 











und Most Rev. 
> 


General Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B. 


t of the late 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, MAY 5. 

Bankrupts.—Evuvunxp Joxes, Woodbine Villas, Bridge Road West, 
hosier—James Smitu, Fareham, Hants, crocer—Jonx Wiis0 
owner—Grorce Drakr, Eversholt Street, Camden Town, jeweller 
Beare, Paddington Green, surgeon—Frepraick Miniter, Poland Stree 
Street, lead-merchant—Joun Nrwns and Joun Hamrroxn Witkixsox, Wo 
ton, drapers—Vincent ALLEN, Newport, Monmouthshire, draper—Jamrs I 
Gloucester, ironmonger—Joseru Beit, Liverpool, shipwright—Tuomas Mutts, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, chemist. 

Scotch Seque strations.—Warrr and Srewart, Glasgow, stationers—ANprrsox 
Rothesay, apparatus-manufacturer— Morrar, Glasgow, butcher—StTrvex, Glasgow, 
wine-merchant—Torrance, Airdrie, surgeon—Ilurrox, Dysart, accountant—Den- 
HOLM, Edinburgh, contractor. 


Battersea, 
, Sunderland, ship- 
Joun Samvetr 
t, Oxford 






FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 11. 

Bankrupts.—Cuar.es Staxsrior, Cheapside, merchant—Jounx Fox, Norwich, 
furrier—J ames Hettincs, Edgeware Road, cow-keeper—Epuunp Jones, Battersea, 
hosier—Hexry Pownceny, Leman Street, Whitechapel, printer—Witti4M Por- 
Trovs, Brighton, linen-draper—Samvew Wricut, Manchester, hotel-keeper—L enry 
NEWLAND, Newcastle-under-Lyme, miller—Joun Parneci, Oxford Street, linen- 
draper—Cnarirs Dawson, Wisbeach, dealer in china—Tuomas Ler, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, merchant—JonaTnaN Morenovse, junior, New Mill, Yorkshire, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturer—Tuomas Cuartron Ricuarpsox, West Auckland, 
Durham, druggist—Wituiam Ray, Chesterford Terrace, Hackney, ship-owner— 
Epwaxp Ricuarp Suerrex, Richmond Villas, Bayswater, builder—Tnomas Srvun- 
Ley, Harbury, Warwickshire, victualler. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RUSSELL AND GREY CORRESPONDENCE, 
THERE can be little doubt as to the judgment which the public of 
this country will give upon the appeal made to it by Lord John 
Russell and Lord Grey severally. ; 

We will tirst take Lord Grey’s share of the controversy, and we 
will recapitulate the story entirely as he tells it. In 1849, Lord 
John Russell committed himself to a pledge that a Reform Bill 
should be brought forward. In 1851, Lord John Russell being 
still Premier, the subject of franchise extension came before the 
Cabinet ; it was repeatedly discussed, and Lord Grey consented to 
the proposal of a Reform Bill on very remarkable grounds. He 
‘never approved of the bill which was afterwards laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons ;” he “thought it open to the 
gravest objections.” But “he knew that the Government to 
which he belonged was on the eve of falling”; he himself, as 
Secretary of the Colonies, had been most especially attacked ; so 
he thought that to resign his scat in the Cabinet “ would make 
him appear to run away from the post which he held.” So, being 
‘persuaded that the bill had not the remotest chance of passing,— 
having stated that to the Cabinet before it was brought in, he un- 
doubtedly acquiesced in its introduction.” In the debate of 1852, 
on the address to the Crown, Lord John Russell’s Government was 
called to account, and Lord Grey stood forward to defend it. He 
did so on these grounds. ‘Gentlemen of great weight and in- 
| fluenee”’ had declared their opinion “that there were defects in 
the Reform Act which required farther legislation.” “ Feeling 
the force of these remarks” and of public opinion, “ seeing de- 
| fects in the arrangement of the Reform Bill,” Lord John Russell 

‘thought it would be proper to make some alteration in the exist- 
| ing laws relating to the franchise.” Several other proposals for a 
reform were advanced, and Lord John thought that if in com- 
bating them he had not expressed himself in favour of future im- 
provements, he would have “ shaken the foundation of that great 
settlement of our constitutional rights.’ He therefore said 
| that he was not averse to well considered amendments, “and,” 
| added Lord Grey, “TI think he was right.” Lord Grey subse- 
quently retired from the Cabinet, and from political connexion 
with Lord John Russell. He is now acting as a species of inde- 
pendent Opposition ; and, in a debate on the 19th of April, he 
declared that the Reform Bill of 1852 “ originated from the indis- 
cretion of Lord John Russell,” in undertaking pledges ‘ without 
any previous concert or communication with his colleagues,”’ none 
of whom approved, and some of whom disapproved of Lord John’s 
conduet, 

Let us recapitulate the conduct which Lord Grey here ascribes 
to himself. He objected to any reconsideration of the Act of 
1832 ; it was his conviction “ that to disturb that question at all 
was inexpedient, if it could be avoided.” Lord John Russell 
was his colleague, and Lord Grey seems to have talked with other 
Members of the Cabinet in disapproval of Lord John and of his 
indiscretion of pledging himself to a reform. Yet two years 
afterwards, and even three, we find Lord Grey consenting to the 
introduction of a Reform Bill, defending Lord John Russell, and 
declaring that he thought Lord John ‘right’’ in crossing the 
path of indiscreet measures with a more disereet Reform Bill, 
Now, indeed, he tells us that such was not his real opinion; that 
he disapproved of the man he defended, and only consented to 
sanction the bill proposed, ‘‘ because he believed it never would 

| be carried.” Thus Lord Grey acquiesced in defending a colleague, 
| and opposing a measure on false pretences, because he thought 
that it he were to retire from the Cabinet, he should “ appear” 
to be guilty of cowardice. He preferred the reality of double 
| dealing on a great political occasion, to the appearance of a 
weakness, 

The simple statement of these facts would imply an opinion of 
Lord Grey that, let us frankly confess, we do not entertain. We 
have little doubt that he is, and has been, through all inconsis- 
tencies, sincere. He is a man with an understanding above the 
average, and with attainments much above it; he is independent 
in action, if not in thought ; and he is, we know, most considerate 
and amiable in his personal relations. In other words, Lord 7 
is a man of intelligence, honour, and kindliness ; qualities which 
would seem to be absolutely incompatible with the conduct we have 
just described. Perhaps, if we may judge from his overt acts, 
his foibles are, that he seeks to treat with profundity questions 
that he has searcely the power toanalyze thoroughly ; that, from 
a certain feebleness of chatacter, he has scarcely the resolution to 
carry out his own conviction in action; and that, from the same 
want of will, he is far more impressed with the objections to any 
proposition, than with its positive merits. lence is it that, dis- 
coursing of things in a strain above the level of his own power to 
execute—enforcing great causes far less than thwarting them by 
objections,—drawing back from those whom he has incited, = 
on the point of achievement,—preaching abstract purism, while 
yielding to expediency,—demancing from others what he does 
not do himself, Lord Grey has earned the repute of a ‘ crotchety 
being”; and in this last dispute wears an aspect of malignity 
that cannot be found in his heart. We acquit him from all 
charge of being, even on a small scale, a traitor, and must 
content ourselves with seeing him drop aside from the rank of prac- 
tical statesman, as nothing worse than a highly eccentric person. 

In some sense it may be said that Lord John Russell's language 
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and conduct look as inconsistent as those of his opponent. He is 
accused of undertaking a pledge in 1849 without previously con- 
sulting his colleagues; and it is a remarkable fact that nowhere 
in the correspondence does he meet this charge. Yet if we are 
free to guess from the things that are stated on both sides, we 
doubt whether the accusation is fairly made. Conjecturally, we 
might relate the course of incidents somewhat after this fashion. 
In 1848 and 1849, Joseph Hume was urging reforms in the Par- 
liamentary representation. If there were any discussions on thesub- 
ject in the Cabinet, nothing occurred of a kind so marked as to 
force itself on the recollection of Lord John; but he, personally, 
was struck with the fact that the conduct of the working classesin 1848 
showed how far they might be trusted ; and his own sentiments 
on the subject of reform were materially influenced by that ex- 
perience. About the same time, through his share in Lord 
Grey’s dislike to reopening the Reform Bill of 1832, the Premier 
incurred the opprobrious title of ‘‘ Finality John.” These re- 
miniseences, to which Lord Grey has just contributed so much, 
show that the title was not strictly deserved. There is nothing 
to prove that Lord John ever considered the Act of 1832 as a final 
measure. It is now obvious that he was still studying the cha- 
racter of his countrymen, and gaining strength in his Liberal 
opinions from that continuous stu At that date, Sir 
Joshua Walmsley remained almost the one active promoter of 
Parliamentary Reform, and the Association which that popular 
Member established went far towards keeping alive a public 
opinion in favour of the movement. Lord John’s sympathies, as 
well as his sense of policy, were aroused, and he enforced upon 
the Cabinet the propriety of resuming the initiative. He met 
with opposition from those whom he respected, and whose opposi- 
tion he repaid by a generous defence where he supposed them to 
have been misconstrued in public. Some five years later, Lord 
John Russell brought forward that measure upon which he had 
bestowed the greatest care of his maturer years—the Reform Bill 
of 1854. The pains he took, the ardour of his advocacy, his 
whole demeanour in Parliament, attested his thorough sincerity. 
Parties, however, were broken up ; Cabinets were formed on principles 
not incompatible with Reform, but collateral to it; and the times 
were unpropitious. Lord John made perseverance with his en- 
deavours the condition of his accepting office, and he it is who 
has kept the principle of Reform on the Treasury bench, This 
year he has sought to find that term which would obtain the con- 
currence of the whole Liberal party ; and, whatever defects we 
may now discover in the bill now before the House of Commons, 
we recognize in its design the singlemindedness and earnestness 
of Lord John. 

From this recapitulation, therefore, we see that, if at one period 
of his life Lord John Russell regarded the Reform Bill of 1832 as 
a measure which should remain unaltered for a long series of 
years, he had not been blind to the effects of increased education 
upon his countrymen, nor could he withhold his sympathy from 
those who were endeavouring to extend that representative prin- 
ciple which is the very essence of the British constitution ; he 
never abandoned the endeavour, in fair weather or in foul ; what- 
ever changes there may have come over the outward appearance 
of his conduct, essentially it was always the same—his path 
direct, his treatment of colleague statesmen straightforward. 

We have now come to the grand distinction between the two 
men. Both are at heart honourable and sincere ; both are accom- 
plished and intelligent, Lord Grey perhaps having more culti- 
vated the art of continuous study ; both are ambitious. But 
oy! set to their work in a different spirit. Lord Grey thinks 





of his country, and would serve it, but he thinks first of Henry | 
George, Earl Grey; and if he has to choose between absolute 


devotion to the public weal or the appearance of some- 
thing derogatory to Henry George, we see what course 
he takes. Lord John Russell thinks also of John Russell, 
is ambitious to win for that person a high character, and to 
identify him with the progress of his country. And he has sue- 
ceeded, as others of his race have centuries back. But he thinks 
of John in the second place, and of his country in the first. He 
has been ready to sacrifice Russell to his inner conviction of 
truth, in action as well as word ; and he preferred to undergo the 
nickname of “ Finality John,” rather than lose any opportunity of 
keeping up the reality of progress. So in 1860,—both being honour- 
able men,—the Howick of 1832 becomes the most efficient obstruc- 
tor of Reform, and the Russell of 1832 its most faithful, anxious, 
and unselfish servant among the rank of Cabinet Statesmen. 





HORSMAN’S QUOUSQUE TANDEM. 

Mr. Horsman is an honourable man; ‘they are all honourable 
men ” in the assembly where he appears; but the honourable men 
were not inclined to follow in his proposal for the assassination of a 
tyrant. Cesar fell, the Zimes survives. 
indeed, has made rather a serious mistake: he struck at the 
Tribune of the People, in lieu of the tyrant ;—aimed a blow at 
the great national influence which keeps any chance of executive 
tyranny amongst us in check. It is this influence which distin- 
guishes our day from all that have preceded it; but conspicuous 
as it is, popular as Knight Hunt’s “ History of the Fourth Estate” 
has become, Mr. Horsman, it seems, has not yet mastered that 
branch of modern knowledge, and positively does not understand 
either the functions of the Press, or its actual tenure in this land. 

A few facts very familiar to him might at once point the dis- 
tinction which he has overlooked. In the earliest times, when 
the patriarchal authority that had degenerated into kingship went 
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| astray, some warrior was invoked,—men for instance were sent in 
| haste for the furious chariot-driver to interpose; and “ Throw 
him out,”’ was the brief and imperative shape in which the Re- 
form Dill was moved. As time went on, that particular species of 
Reform Bill greatly improved ; and the demission of Julius Cesar 
was conducted in a much more decorous fashion, though still par- 
taking all the essential inconveniences which belonged to the 
earlier process, After the nightmare slumber of the dark ages, 
—which, however, had wholesome and nutritive effects upon the 
world’s growth,—power revived in a more concentrated but at 
the same time a slightly more responsible form; for even the 
responsibility to the Dukes and Marquises, or to the very Con- 
dottieri, was to a certain extent better and more popular in its 
character than the hierarchical or the castetyranny which had 
existed in previous times. And in those ages, just after the 
night, there were even reformers to look about for an improvement 
in the political constitution. Some cities of that country which 
has since suffered for being the first to organize civil administra- 
tion in a complete shape, sought to bring about other checks, 
either by employing the influence of class, and a Representa- 
tive Chamber against the head of the state, as in Venice, or by 
placing at the head of affairs a Podesta, who was a stranger to 
the city,—an adumbration, however faint, of the British sys- 
tem which removes the monarch from actual responsibility in the 
discussion of affairs, Time went on; our own country took the 
lead in political improvements, and we exhibited a great advance 
upon the process of Jehu and of Brutus when we arraigned our 
monarch before a tribunal of a judiciary character, and convicted 
him on the ground of law. Even in this better shape, however, 
the Brutus process was found to be scarcely consistent with mo- 
dern ideas, either of justice, or charity, or what we at present 
study more than either,—convenience ; and an admirable con- 
trivance was hit upon for avoiding the painful necessity, b 
making the Minister answerable in lieu of the Monarch, oa 
limiting the action of the monarchy tofunctions purely executive. 
We have subsequently had impeachments of Ministers, but since 
those better times another power has developed itself which has 
superseded the necessity and probability of ministerial impeach- 
ments. The House of Commons still retains the power, the 
House of Lords would never part with its privilege of being 
judge on such state trial; but tye authority which has in practice 
completely superseded those two codrdinate tribunals, is the Press. 
Mr. Disraeli very properly took exception to the slang use of a 
phrase which designates the press as ‘‘ the Fourth Estate”; but 
accepting the very same view of its functions in our political 
system, we can scarcely deny that, in the most solemn behalf 
which can concern the welfare and advancement of the realm, the 
Press does act as a Fourth Estate. The omy independent 
position of the Press, its intimate connexion with the great body 
| of the people, the confidence reposed in it by all classes, and most 
| especially its speaking the sentiments of the community, while 
| standing entirely divorced from all complicity in the transaction 
of business,—more completely than even the House of Commons 
| or the judiciary,—this peculiar relation enables the Press to 
| prepare the public understanding, to inform the mind of states- 
| manship, and to settle questions before they arrive at debates 
|; upon impeachment; and it has thus practically taken their 
| power from the hands of the Commons, and relieved the Peers of 
| their judiciary responsibilities, In our day, Brutus would have 
had the opportunity of writing leading articles in the Zimes, and 
'Casca would unquestionably have contributed to a weekly re- 
view. The question of ship-money would have been settled out 
of doors, as well as in; and Cromwell would never have been 
betrayed into the dangerous responsibilities of the Protectorate. 
| All the counteractions of irresponsible power sought through 
| the machinery of the dagger or the block, the bayonet or the 
thunder of revolt, would have been, and have been, accomplished 
in our day by the peaceful, effectual, and thoroughly responsible 
| action of the publie Press. Such an institution of course was not 
| built in a day; but its development is splendidly illustrated by 
the very paper which Mr, Horsman has impugned. 
We happen to have before us a specimen of the Times of last 
century,—the number for Thursday, March 21, 1793. Perhaps 
| its era is marked better by some of its advertisements than the 
mere date. Amongst the theatrical entertainments, for instance, 
we find musical performances at ‘the King’s Theatre, Haymar- 
ket,” and at ‘the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,” in which the 
| performers are Mr. Bannister, junior, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Kelly, 
| and Mrs. Crouch. A charity sermon is preached in Surrey Chapel 
by the Reverend Rowland Hill. And at a house in the Hay- 
| market, ‘‘admittance one shilling,” is exhibited a specimen of 
‘La Guillotine, or the beheading machine from Paris”; the ad- 
vertiser calculating that ‘‘as the unhappy fate of the sovereign of 
the neighbouring kingdom has excited universal compassion in 
| this country, the curiosity of the public will be gratified” by 
seeing the machine at work on a figure as large as life. Item, 
the Oxford post coach is advertised to set out ‘‘every morning, 
Sunday excepted.” In size, this paper is exactly one leaf of the 
present Zimes. Its parliamentary intelligence is satisfied in a 
column and a quarter of not very small type. Under the leading 
head of ‘‘ Tur Times,” in the place of the leading article, there 
is a Court Circular with a very brief account of what seems like a 
scantily attended levee. Then follows a string of small para- 
graphs on continental gossip, interrupted by a doggrel version of 
an epistle from ‘Citizen Dumourier to Citizen Fox,” fairly indi- 
cating the politics of the paper in verses of this style :— 
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7 Should these be the thoughts my dear Charley caresses, 
And a similar kind our young Grey possesses ; 
Should the Chicken and Courtney fall in the same way, 
And Citizen Lauderdale touch this sad key ; 
Then Pitt will in Triumph, with Stentorian Fox, 
J. O’ Pean’s chaunt over Grey, Maitland, and Fox. 
And Liberty’s Tree, like Slop Favel’s new Shoes, 
Be Ridicule’s butt for each Doggrell Muse. 

No political elucidation did the Zimes of that day give,— 
nothing but gossip against ‘the Opposition,” with other gossip 
on behalf of Ministers. . * 

This is a fair specimen of the Zimes of the British metropolis 
in the year 1793. Quite independently of county towns, there 
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are few towns of any size in the United Kingdom which have not | 


journals that would have provoked wonder, if not incredulity, 
had they been pro hetically deseribed to the London editor of 
that period. It is the same throughout the colonies in which the 
Anglo-Saxon race is settled in every quarter of the globe. At a 
very critical period in the recent histories of the British colonies, 
when they attained ‘‘ responsible government” and local admin- 
istration, the management and the writers of our own journal took 
no small share in the printed debates which led to those results ; 


and we thus acquired an intimate knowledge, we may say, of | 


every journal in every considerable town throughout the colonial 
empire. We know that even at that day the very obscurest papers 
might vie with the Zimes of 1793; while, even before the vast 
improvement which placed the colonial Press on a level with that 
in the mother country, for literary ability and political sagacity, 
all the chief towns of the British colonies, from the frozen regions 
of North America to the broiling plains of Australia, possessed 
their leading journals. These organs of printed statesmanship 
laid before every man in the colony who could read, complete in- 
formation and explanation on the administrative and legislative 
matters which concerned his liberties, his commercial rights, or 
his social welfare. The progress at the centre of the empire has 
been proportionate. Our own paper has certainly not been 
amongst the adulators of the Zimes; and we are not prepared 
now to hold it up as an ideal of what a journal might be. In some 
respects, according to our judgment, it has been excelled in our 
own day. Not to make invidious comparisons at home, we may 
lace it beside the Journal des Débats in the time of Louis 
Philippe, whose system of Government facilitated that freedom of 
the Press which the Emperor Napoleon, personally, is known to 
approve. The leading journal of Paris then gave what we 
thought at once a more animated and a more condensed 
account of the debates in the French Parliament; kept 
the reader better informed than our own leading journal 
on the current progress of literature; made him familiar 


with incidents outside the comparatively narrow bounds of politics ;" 


and even in its feuilleton, it contributed to enlarge the sentiments 
as well as the material information of its readers, But if it had 
not what the Zimes had, how much did it lack of what we find, 
and have been taught to require in that great type of English 
—— Where else are we to look for the intelligence col- 
ected from every quarter of the globe, and from every region of 
human activity, in the daily business of life? The reader of our 
day is kept informed upon the actual affairs, their vicissitudes, 
tendencies, and present opportunities, throughout vast spaces of the 
lobe which were in former days daringly visited by an enterprising 

ruce, or traversed by the indomitable Lewis and Clarke,—were 
first discovered by Cook, or coasted by Vancouver and Flinders, 
The English tradesman is now familiar with the latest news from 
every region that supplies us with raw material, or with food. 
Nothing important can happen in places where English money can 
be invested, without our hearing of it. The action of royal courts 
throughout every country of the habitable globe, the conduct of 
the people, the daily life of publie men, the change of the seasons, 
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We are often angry with our great contemporary, often do what 
is in us to counteract its views and suggestions ; but when we see 





journalism thus assailed through its most conspicuous representa- 


tive, we are but reminded of that which even more than steam, 
railways, or telegraph, distinguishes our age and country from 
the past at home, or from the present abroad. Let England 
never have produced the Zimes, and she would never have been 
England. 


THE INTELLIGENCE FRANCHISE, 
Ix all the measures of any larger scope for reforming the repre- 
sentation of the people, some attempt has been made to include 
that portion of the working class which is most cultivated in its 
intelligence, in its experience, and therefore in its powers of ob- 
servation and judgment. This has been sought by various 
methods, in bills designed by Lord John Russell, by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, and by Sir Eardley Wilmot; and in the Committee on 
Lord John Russell’s simpler Reform Bill will be brought forward 
a proposition which challenges the most respectful attention, on 
account not only of its own merits, but of the quarter whence it 
originates, Our own opinion on the subject has years back been 
recorded; we have stated our conviction that, according to the 
ancient constitution of this kingdom, all freeborn Englishmen 


| paying towards the state should have a vote for that region to- 





the prospects of the growing crops, the actual position of our | 


countless freighted shipping,—all these things are collected and 
placed every morning at the service of the merchant, and of all 
to whom he ministers, for a few pence. Everything which is 
going on at home, in all classes of political society,—every move- 
ment, which menaces our rights, or holds out promise for extended 
liberties, for our material interests, for the improvement of our 
practical inconveniences, indoors and out of doors,—all these things 
are reported daily, more faithfnlly than by surveyor or steward. 
If there is any obscurity, the ablest and most accomplished men, 
practically and theoretically acquainted with each subject au fond, 
are engaged over night in explaining and elucidating the matter, 
so that literally he that runs may read. The same intellect which 
has adorned and elevated the leading benches of the House of 
Commons, or of the House of Peers, the Woolsack, or Cabinet of 
the Sovereign, has lent its best powers, and its most earnest en- 
deavours, in the service of the readers of the Zimes. The staff of 
each journal, in fact, is a public commission engaged in investi- 
gating and reporting upon every abuse, every improvement, 
every enterprise, crime, achieyment, discovery, or event of any 
kind, that touches the interests, convictions, feelings, wants, or 
aspirations of the community. And because the several commis- 
sioners do not fall into the weakness that is enfeebling the use of 
our Parliamentary or Royal Commissions, and several sign indi- 
vidual reports, Mr. Horsman imagines that this perpetual com- 
mission of watch and ward, with its look out over the whole 
world, is irresponsible ; though all its influence and authority are 
derived from that public, without which, given in the freest, 
most direct, and most tangibly authenticated fashion, the journal 
cannot exist 





wards the expenses of which they are compelled to pay in rates 
and taxes; and that where any town has any representative at 
all, no portion of the genuine resident population thus sustaining 
the public burdens ought to be poo ad i If such was the an- 
cient constitution of England in times when education had not 
extended to the humbler classes of the community, a fortiori the 
right holds good now, on moral principles as well as the principles 
of the British constitution. tt is, ete a very superficial 
view of any proposition to regard it simply upon its own merits ; 
with an eye to practical execution, we must take it along with 
the cireumstances, amid which it is advanced. If we are bound 
to consider any proposal made by intelligent individuals or 
classes, for the sake of those persons or those classes, we are 
equally bound to pay a deference, even to concede ye out of 
respect for the convictions, or even the Se of classes op- 
posed to us. None of us can be so absolutely sure of being “ in 
the right” that we can refuse to our opponents the corelative pri- 
vilege of being ‘‘in the wrong,” until at all events discussion 
can more fully mature the opinion and the ultimate conclusion on 
both sides. 

We find then, at the present day, that the great body of the 
people is disinclined to take the initiative in establishing its own 
rights; that the more far-seeing politicians who would move in 
that behalf are few, or possess too contracted an influence to 
succeed by their own mere motion ; and that the force of resistance 
in those who fear the people is great, but that in the meanwhile 
we have an opportunity of extending the franchise towards the 
people. Now we recognize two advantages in every such exten- 
sion: in the first place, it secures a vote to some portion of those 
who are at present excluded, and so far is positively a good ; and in 
the second place, it further exemplifies the truth, that the numbers 
of the enfranchised can be enlarged, not only with safety, but 
with positive benefit to the state; which is thus enabled to take 
along with it in its political and social action a larger proportion 
of living human beings on the land. 

It is on these grounds that we join in claiming the most re 
- saya attention for a proposition which would open the door to 
the gradual enfranchisement admission of the working classes, in 
such manner as, in the first instance, to include those whose 
fitness for it can be put to a practical test. The plan meets many 


' | objections,—by its gradual operation, by the premium which it 


puts upon self-education, by identifying the more intelligent and 
therefore more influential portion of the working classes with 
the ruling classes, and by doing much to abolish intellectual 
distinction between the several ranks of society, Lord Stanley, 
who fairly represents a very numerous class of men that sway the 
two Houses of Parliament, and are likely to sway it for some time 
to come, holds that the admission to the franchise must be 
managed, not in the mass, but by selection. In several letters to 
the Daily News, attention has been drawn to a particular 
mode of accomplishing this object ; and the proposal may possibl 

occupy the Committee of the House of Commons upon Lord John’s 
Reform Bill. Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Monckton Milnes, have both 
given notices of motions upon the question of an Intelligence 
Franchise. Mr. Stansfeld, the Member for Halifax, has also a 
notice in hand, but it may give place to Mr. Milnes’s if his plan 
be practical. ‘The one, and a somewhat matured method, proposes 
that all persons who may have passed in Political Economy and 
English History, the Examinations of the Society of Arts, shall, on 
producing a certificate to this effect, be entitled to exercise the 
franchise in like manner and under the same regulations as 
others qualified at present, or subsequently under Lord John’s 
bill. No doubt a separate machinery more satisfactory than the 
Society of Arts affords might be devised—probably some adapta- 
tion of other machinery would be found efficient; but the ten- 
dency of Parliament is to accept existing facts, rather than ven- 
ture upon the unknown sea of invention. If so, since the Society 
of Arts has Examiners annually circulating, it might, as the late 
Mr. Jelinger Symons suggested in the Spectator in 1858, be 
found one of the most available instruments for carrying out the 
idea, or plan, or experiment, or whatever it may be > 
After the many allusions made in Parliament to the want of some 
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test of electoral fitness, it is more than possible that some such 
scheme may find countenance. The Society of Arts communi- 
cating with mechanics’ institutions, and with the working class 
almost exclusively, is, on this ground, certainly fitted to meet 
the requirement of the case, if its unoflicial character be no ob- 
jection. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 

NATION. 

Ir will be a fortunate thing for the Established Church, if that 
portion of the clergy who have been most active in their resistance 
to the Liberation Society would consider whether the means they 
are employing for pect Se the influence of the establishment are 
the best that could be desired. It seems to us that too many of 
those clergymen have forgotten, or wilfully overlooked, the only 
reasons by which it is possible to justify an Established Church, 
If the theory of Archdeacon Hale, supported as it is by the Con- 
servative party, is correct, and church-rates are to be considered 
in the same light as the payment of tithes, it should not be left 
out of sight tliat the Church is bound in theory, to the perform- 


ance of Christian duties towards the English people, which are | 
| very extensive scale. 


susceptible ofa very precise definition. From this point of view, 
the Church of England is the authorized exponent of religious 
truth to the English people. Every subject of Queen Victoria, in 
this country, can claim the right to spiritual instruction, and to all 
such offices as the priestly caste, in every nation, is called upon to 
discharge. We have nothing, however, to do with the conditions 
imposed by the Church itself. The question we have to ask, is, 
as to how far the Establishment performs the duties which are im- 
plied in the great privileges it possesses. 

Setting aside the doctrinal differences, which have driven so 
many persons from the Church of England, it is certain that 
there are numbers of Dissenters whose schism has only a nominal 
connexion with questions of doctrine. The accusation made by 
Wycliffe against the lazy monks of the day in which he lived, 
cannot now be made, with truth, against the English clergy. It 
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is probable, that at no previous epoch in our history, has the | 


Church been so active as it is at present. The sort of rivalry be- 
tween the different parties of High Church, Low Church, and 


Broad Church, is itself a sign of life, and we believe that, in other 


respects, there is no complaint to be made against the clergy, as a 
body, on the score of indolence. But, this is not enough, and the 
point to which we wish to draw attention, is the utter inefliciency 
of the present system to carry out all the objects that should be 
carried out by a national Church, With the immense resources 
at its command, there can be no doubt that the Establish- 
ment might be much more effective than it is. 


instance, a crying shame and a gross absurdity, that, in our | 


largely-populated parishes, there is not room for a tithe of those 
who could go to church if they would? It is not so bad now as 
it used to be, but it is still true that, as a general rule, there 
is only a very limited space allotted to those who cannot afford 
to pay a rent for their seat. It is scarcely possible to conceive a 
greater anomaly, or so glaring a contradiction of the very notion 
of an Established Church. Then, again, there is that other dark 
feature in this wealthy Establishment—the paltry stipends of the 
curates who, in many cases, bear the chief burden of the work. 
It is, of course, an old story ; but each year.that passes only makes 
it more completely without excuse that such obvious evils should 
be still permitted to exist. The other defect to which we will 
point, is the want of more bishops. Centuries ago, it is possible 


that the number of bishops in this country was large enough for | 


the work required of them. 
multiplied, now that towns contain, within their 
many human beings as formerly were ‘scattered over a county, it 
is idle to suppose that rather more than two score of bishops can 
proper! y exercise episcopal supervision. As things are at present, 
it is only on rare occasions that a clergyman sees his bishop—at 


But now that our — has been 


the times fixed for confirmation and so forth. 
be otherwise ? 


imited space, as | 


Is it not, for ; 


And how can this 
Vor a great portion of the year, a bishop is | 


required to be in London; and, even when he is in his diocese, 
his duties are so vast and so enormous, that a man of very tender | 


conscience, if invited to accept a bishopric, would probably 
decline an honour which is accompanied by such dreadful respon- 
sibilities. In the diocese of Exeter, we are told, that the pres- 
sure of business now on the bishop’s oflicers is so great that, when 
clergymen come fresh into the diocese, they are often obliged to 
wait for several months before they can obtain a licence. So 
anomalous is the present system that it would almost seem rea- 
sonable either to abolish the episcopate altogether, or else to in- 
crease, to a very great extent, the number of bishops. What 
is the use of maintaining an institution which only par- 
tially fulfils the objects for which it was founded? For the 
purposes of confirmation, ordination, and the consecration of 
churches, the oo staff is too large; but, in England, it is 
scarcely possible for any one to have a proper conception of what 


a bishop ought to do, and could do, if he were not so terribly | 


overweighted, 

We will not admit the plea of awantof means. The Church of 
England has enough, pot to spare, for all that can be exacted 
from a national church. We do not now speak of the boundless 
resources which exist in the splendid charity of individuals, but 
it may be worth while to remark, by the way, that few of those 
persons who are so anxious for the abolition of Church-rates are 
aware on how large a scale the voluntary system prevails already 
in the Church of England. The wealth to which we allude is the 


| one, 


om and capitular wealth which is now so badly distributed 
and the numbers of rich benetices, in which, too frequently, the 
work is light and the pay disproportionately large. In former 
years, the capitular property of the Church was shamefully squan- 
dered away. We believe that the canons of Durham were in the 
habit, not of course with any suspicion that they were doing wrong, 
of spending large sums of money as revenue which ought to haye 
been regarded as capital, The princely incomes enjoyed by former 
Bishops of Durham have probably absorbed an enormous mass of 
wealth, the interest of which would now represent a large annual 
reyenue, But itis all gone, and the practical question now is, as 
to the best means for preventing a recurrence of the like offences, 
There is now a bill before Parliament for placing the management 
of all these capitular estates in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and there would be no great objection to this if 
it could be made incumbent on the Commissioners to attend to 
local claims before taking funds away from one Diocese to be 
applied to the spiritual want of another Diocese. The money 
that would be derived, under proper management, from these es- 
tates, can scarcely be computed with accuracy, but it would be 
amply sufficient for carrying out a plan of Church Reform, ona 
Lut, in addition to that, we see no reason 
why the rich benefices of the National Church should not be 
The principle has already been adopted, by attaching 
the performance of professorial or archidiaconal duties to eanonries, 
and we think that it might be applied to rich benefices with very 
salutary results. Atall events, some measures should be taken, at 
once, to give greater efliciency to the Establishment. The cvils to 
which we have called attention require only to be stated in their 
naked simplicity, and the present moment is peculiarly opportune 
for taking the whole matter into scrious consideration. The 
Church-rate party have recently achieved a comparative success 
in Parliament, but it will not do to count upon a repetition of 
their triumph. It is the duty of the National Church, as it will 
certainly be for her interest, to show that she ‘ understands the 
epoch,” and that she is willing to adapt her system to the in- 
creasing wants and complicated relations of this stirring age. 


BRUISING THE SERPENT’S HEAD, 
Proruecy ranks high among spiritual gifts; but the power of 
fulfilling some prophecies should carry with it due consideration 
and honour from the community. Women of the higher classes 
among us may be said to be busy in various ways towards the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘‘ Thou shalt bruise his head.” Those 
among them who have eaten most eagerly of the sunny side of the 
fatal truit, have also touched, with testing tooth, that other side, 
and have shrunk from its bitter and acrid juices. They know 
what evil is, and they can best combine together to bruise Satan’s 
head, Perhaps the most promising combination for this purpose, 
is one not very long since formed under the title of ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association,” or, more properly, ‘ The Ladies’ National 
Association for the Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge.” 

This Association held its first public meeting in Willis’s Rooms, 
last July, After that meeting, its second annual report was pub- 
lished, and from that we gather that its receipts up to that time 
had been 240/., and its expenditure, 218/. ; but that ‘‘ the Commit- 
tee are not surprised or discouraged at the smallness of the sum 
hitherto subscribed, for until very lately the Association has had 
no London office, and has therefore not been able to adopt the 
means requisite to its eflicient operation.” 

It has an ofllice now, (No. 144, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square,) and the English Woman's Journal has been constituted 
the organ of the Association. Its objects may all be included in 
the comprehensive term, ‘ the health of families.” As the na- 
tional health depends on the health of its component families, we 
need not dwell upon the great (we should say the supreme) im- 
portance of this kind of Reform. Improved Parliamentary 
representative systems for a people who should become every year 
less worthy of /éving, much less of being represented anywhere, _ 
were wasteful and ridiculous excess of political labour. 

Domestic Sanitary Reform seems to be that portion of the great 
work of National Reform which women can do better than men ; 
or at at all events, can carry out in detail better than men. 

The Ladies’ Association proposes to make known the natural 
laws as they affect human health, moral and physical, among all 
classes of the community, and to bring about by degrees general 
obedience to those laws. The gentle associators teach nothing 
new and strange, but the work they have to do is immeasurable. 
Total ignorance, half-knowledge, and the terrible weakness of 
will which sees the best and yet pursues the worst—these are the 
great enemies they have to wage war with. 

The most promising thing about this Association for reform 1s 
that it begins modestly ; without a flourish of trumpets in an- 
nouncement of its own mighty mission to inaugurate a new era, 
and without any other kind of “sonorous brass” coercing the 
unwilling to look upon sanitary improvement as the one thing 
needful to make the earth a delightful dwelling-place to every 
These ladies do not profess too much, and cautious men 
will, therefore, be ready to believe that they work in earnest for 
the cause they have taken up. The work they are now doing, 
(beneficial results of which are already extensive, considering the 
short time the Association has existed,) is fourfold. 

First, (we quote from the printed statement of the objects of the 
Committee) :— 

‘To compile and publish interesting, simply written tracts, on all sub- 
jects relating to the preservation of health. The greater part of these will 
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be written specially for the poor. Ladies engaged in district visiting, &e., 
will thus be enabled to bring the influence of tract literature to bear upon 
the physical condition of those visited, as well as upon their spiritual con- 
dition, which, though preéminently important, certainly ought not to be 
the only subject of tracts distributed among the poor, as it now gene- | 
a To establish loan libraries of popular, interesting books upon all 
subjects relating to the preservation of health, ad ue ar 

$3q. To arrange for the delivery of popular lectures on the preservation 
—,. establish institutions in which school-mistresses and pupil- 
teachers, belonging to any schools for the working classes, could attend, 
ratuitously, a course of theoretical and practical instruction in all subjects 
relating to the preservatien of health, in order that the y might impart this 
knowledge to their pupils. By these means, school-girls, the future wives 
and mothers of the working classes, would obtain information which, though | 
necessary to all, is at present possessed by very few. Classes would also be 
formed for private governesses and other ladies, Spevial attention would be 
paid to instruction in the management of infants and children, as being one 
of the most important cuties of woman. In order to make this part of the 
instruction thoroughly practical, it is intended to rear some orphan infants 
in the institutions. School-mistresses would thus have an opportunity of 
vaining a thoroughly practical know ledge of all matters relating to infantile 
health; and, through them, this knowledge would be imparted to the work- 
ing classes, Who have at present little opportunity for gaining it, except 
from dearly bought experience, or from books, which, in many cases, they 
have neither inclination or means to purchase, or intelligence to compre- 
hend. It is intended to admit nursery-maids to this part of the instruction ; 
and the Association hopes thus to supply intelligently-trained nursery- 
maids, to whom infants may be safely intrusted. Clergymen, medical gen- 
tlemen, and all who are interested in sanitary reform, are earnestly solicited 
to use their influence to establish such institutions in connexion with branch 
Associations in their various localities.” 

It will be observed, that in these endeavours to improve the 
condition of the ignorant (of the upper, middle, and lower classes 
—for ignorance on sanitary matters is not confined to the lower 
classes, as the house of many a rich man will show clearly 
enough), no spasmodic cflort is made to startle, or to create a 
sensation among sentimental philanthropists. Quietly and sen- 
sibly, the established machinery is turned to account for for- 
warding the desired end. ‘The distribution of the tracts of the 
Association by district visitors is certain to have a good result. 
They are really well done, and will be read and lent by one per- 
son to another with an alacrity seldom shown in the case of a 
common spiritual tract. Those, which teach ‘‘ How to manage a 
baby,” “‘ The worth of fresh air,” ‘‘ The value of good food,” 
“The advantage of warm clothing,” ‘ The use of pure water, 
&e.,” have a much stronger interest for poor wives and mothers 
than most of the tract literature that is put into their hands. 
And who can doubt that the truth taught in these little books 
about the natural laws is God’s truth, as much as any spiritual 
truth? Nor are there many who will doubt that, when these 
truths of the natural world are understood and acted upon, human 
beings will be far more likely to receive spiritual truth aright 
than they are now, in a state of natural ignorance and disease. 
People who have by nature and by nurture got sound bodies will 
have sound minds. When such people are numerous, lunatic 
asylums and spiritual “ circles” will become small by degrees 
and infinitely less ; while the bulk of contagious diseases—scarlet 
fever, small-pox, &c., and of chronic disorders, too—will disap- 
pear. This is no Utopian dream, but a well-grounded hope, 
which the Ladies’ Sanitary Association have before them,—afar 
off, it is true, yet founded on scientific knowledge. But they | 
know that these things cannot be done in a day or two, and that, 
to insure a good work, they must begin at the beginning. Before 
trying to make the English race as strong, healthy, and beautiful 
as it can become, the Association is endeavouring to prevent the 
immense annual loss of life in the country through the ignorance 
of women, and especially of mothers. i 

According to Lord Shaftesbury’s statement, as chairman 
of the meeting of the Association in July last, there are, 
at least, one hundred thousand preventable deaths in this country 
every year, and a large proportion of the children who are born 
annually (nearly-one-third) die under five years of age. To alter 
this state of things, is one of the first objects of the Associatien, 
and, on this account, their best tracts at present issued, are ad- 
dressed to mothers and managers of households. They have the 
support of some of the most active sanitary reformers of the na- 
tion, and among those who spoke at the meeting, besides the 
chairman, were Mr. C. Kingsley, Mr. F. 0. Ward, Dr, Lankester, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, and the Reverend J. Rowsell. These are 
all safe helpers and supporters, high in the opinion of the public. 

On the other hand, the Committee show a audable contempt of 
the injustice done by many satirical persons to the ladies con- | 
nected with the English Woman's Journal. A popular writer 
has stamped the term stvong-minded woman with sii, rather 
unfortunately for the present moment. Things vain, audacious, 
vexatious, loud, and of evil report, are supposed to occupy thie 
time of strong-minded women in these days,—a somewhat sur- 
prising effect of mental strength. The earnest desire of its 
supporters to forward the views of the Sanitary Association, has 
apparently been met in the right way by this Association, which 
is not ‘afraid of being called the friend of the strong-minded 
women. - It may even think that strength of mind is a good thing | 
to help sanitary reformers of either sex. The freedom from pre- 
tension, fussiness, and sectarianism in religion and politics, is | 
anoble characteristic of this beginning of a great work by the 
women of England. May it go on and prosper! 
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ROBERT OWEN,* 

Mr. SARGAnt, a man of safe traditional opinions, endowed with a 
fair share of common sense and literary ability, has written a Life 
of Robert Owen, believing that “he played an important part 
upon our stage, and left a deep impression upon the nation that 
was his audience.” His estimate of Owen appears to us just; 
his account of Owen’s views accurate; while his valuation of the 
distinctive doctrines of the Utopian hero’s ethical philosophy will 
be acceptable to those whose foregone conclusions accord with the 
biographer’s own ultimate speculations, and be rejected by those 
whose religious and moral beliefs are opposed to them, The Cal- 
vinist and Necessarian, for instance, will see in Owen’s doctrine 
of circumstance an equivalent of their own dogmas of predestina- 
tion and moral sequentialism; while the Arminian and the arbi- 
trary volitionist will side with Mr, Sargant in his repudiation of 
that doctrine. For the rest, our author is fair, discriminating, 
and liberal. We might wish that the biography were more com- 
pact, and that we had been spared the occasional repetition and 
prolix refutation which detract from the merits of a really agree- 
able and interesting work ; but we must be content to take it as 
we find it. 

Robert Owen, Mr. Sargant informs us, was born on the 14th of 
May, 1771, at Newtown, Montgomeryshire. His father was a 





| shopkeeper and postmaster; his mother’s maiden name was 


Williams, and her kindred were respectable farmers. Robert, 
the youngest of a family of seven children, suffered from delicate 
health, but his weakness of digestion did not impair his activity 
asachild. At four or five years of age, he was sent to pate | 
At seven, he had made such progress in his studies that he was 
promoted to the rank of monitor, under the magniloquent title of 
‘* assistant master and usher.” During the next two years, this 
patriarchal pedagogue largely indulged his taste for reading ; 
Shakespeare, De Foe, Milton, novels, poems, biographies, alike 
entertained and instructed him. ‘‘ He read at the rate of a 
volume a day, and had the delight of believing every word to be 
true. Adam and Eve, Pamela and Croesus, were equally his- 
torical to his simple faith.” The result of all this reading was 
curious. It rather stimulated the boy’s understanding than ex- 
cited his imagination, till, finally, if we may accept his own 
statement, made in old age, it occurred to him that truth must 
always be consistent with itself, and in accordance with all facts ; 
a prescription which Mr, Sargant calls a truism or an absurdity, 
but which, if we are to distinguish truth from opinion, requires but 
little modification to convert it into a useful philosophical canon. 
Owen’s desultory course of reading induced a juvenile scepti- 
cism. He was startled at the antagonism existing between Chris- 
tian sects; at the deadly mutual hatred of Jews, Christians, 
Mahomedans, and Hindoos; and at the “age of ten he hada 


' strong conviction that there was something fundamentally wrong 


in all creeds.” Contemporanecous with this incipient unbelief was 
the love for natural scenery, increasing with his years, which was 
first awakened when he wandered with an Oxford student, ten 
years older than himself, about the beautiful woods and lanes and 
rising grounds around Newtown, 

rom assistant-usher, Owen was transformed into a shop-boy. 
At first, he continued to live at home, but at ten years of age he 
was placed with a Mr. M‘Guffog (who had commenced the world 
with half-a-crown, as a hawker,) at Stamford, on the borders of 
Lincolnshire. Here he remained for four years, submitting to 
powder and pomatum, two large curls, and a pigtail, in conform- 
ity with the costume regulations of the shop ; and receiving as 
a remuneration for his boyish services a salary of 25/, a year, 
At eighteen, at the instigation of a mechanic named Jones, Owen 
left this situation; and, borrowing 100/. of his London brother, 
began to make mu/es for spinning. Bought out by a wealthy 
capitalist, he took a large new factory in Ancoats Lane, Manches- 
ter, and ere long found himself earning 61. a week. At twenty 
years of age, Owen personally answered the advertisement of Mr. 
Drinkwater, a rich merchant, who was seeking a manager. Con- 
scious of his own worth, he demanded no less than 300/, a year 
for his salary. After due inquiries, Mr, Drinkwater agreed to 
give him the situation. laiutaione, temperate, capable, this 


| * boy-manager,” at the end of the third year of his engagement, 


was admitted into partnership with Mr. Drinkwater and his son. 
Owen soon became known to manufacturing Manchester as the 
first spinner of fine cotton in the world, At this period of his 
life, he numbered among his acquaintance Dalton, the celebrated 
chemist, Coleridge, and Robert Fulton. Mr. Drinkwater’s want 
of firmness, and Owen’s quickness of feeling, eventually led to their 
ultimate separation. Owen then became joint-manager of the 
** Chorlton Twist Company.” To visit his customers in the North 
of England, was one of the duties that devolved on him. ‘Having 
an accidental opportunity of going to New Lanark with his fel- 
low traveller, he embraced it, and made the visit. A casual in- 
troduction to Miss Dale gave Owen access to her father’s mills, 
A negotiation which began as a stratagem, (are all things fair in 
love) ended in the purchase of the land, village, and mills of 
New Lanark, in 1799, when Owen was about twenty-eight, by 
himself and his two partners, On the 30th of September of the 
same year, Miss Dale formed a matrimonial union with the enter- 
prising English adventurer. 

* Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy. By William Lucas Sargant, Author 
of * Social Innovators,” &c, Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Owen’s career as a philanthropist was now to receive a public 
inauguration. Out of his entire savings he had already applied 
a third (1500/.) to the promotion of education. At New Lanark, 
his beneficence was still more conspicuously exhibited. On the 
1st of January 1800, he entered on the government of this new 
acquisition. Space would fail us, if we were to attempt to give 
the details of the Association, or to describe the vicissitudes in its 
various management. During the five years preceding, we be- 
lieve, 1814, the annual net | yum: independently of the interest of 
five per cent on capital and the additional moneys accruing from 
the successful sale of the works, amounted to nearly 32,000/, a 
year. At the dissolution of the then partnership, Owen’s share 
was upwards of 70,000/. 

In 1813, abandoning New Lanark as a commercial 2 ppemom 
Owen determined to carry it on for philanthropical purposes 
alone, with the view of teaching the world what great things 
might be done by an earnest desire to benefit the working classes, 
Among the new partners were included Allen, Forster, Walker, 
and Jeremy Bentham, the shy recluse, who, after some preliminary 
consultations with two intimate friends, agreed to meet the 
formidable stranger, half-way upstairs ; and, as he took his guest’s 
hand, said in an excited manner, ‘‘ Well, well, it is all over; we 
are introduced.” 

These four gentlemen, reinforced by Michael Gibbs and Joseph 
Fox, entered, under the presidency of Owen, on their new career 
of benevolence. Once uncontrolled head of New Lanark, Owen 
set earnestly to work to prosecute the further improvements he 
had designed. The institution, projected in 1809, for the forma- 
tion of the character of the children was completed. Infant 
schools may be truly said to have originated with Owen. The 

pulation of New Lanark, which seems to have reached 2500, 
improved under his superintendence, in comfort, morals, and hap- 
piness, till no lel could be found for it in the kingdom or in 
the world ; while, in 1816, the profits amounted to about 15,000/, 
Owen was now a celebrity. New Lanark, during ten years, is 
said to have received its ten thousand visitors a year. The late 
Czar of Russia was a guest at Owen’s house, and tried to induce 
his host to accompany Fim to his Muscovite dominions; the King 
of Prussia, who admired his theory, addressed a letter of thanks 
to Owen with his own hand ; foreign ambassadors conversed with 
him; ‘‘ the Dukes of York and of Sussex had some intercourse 
with him, and the Duke of Kent, until he died, exhibited an 
earnest interest in his proceedings.” Owen was not a political 
reformer; he was not a democrat; he was not envious of rank ; 
nor were his schemes for the amelioration of the labouring classes 
Politically anti-conservative. On the contrary, he denounced 
machinery ; he hated the economists; and incurred the censure 
of the Radicals. In a word, he was a social reformer, ‘‘one of 
the three men,” according to Southey, ‘‘ who have in this gene- 
ration given an impulse to the moral world.” A loyal subject, 
and the friend of order, this abhorred socialist of a later period 
had, in his earlier day applause from the laureate, admiration 
from the Quarterly Review, and sympathy from men of the Tory 


rty. 
“x the year 1824, Owen made a voyage to the United States. 
Mr. Sargant attributes his disappearance from Great Britain 
“about this juncture” to his disapproval of certain regulations 
proposed for the government of the Socialistic Society, which was 
shortly afterwards established at Orbiston, near Glasgow. Deter- 
mining to make trial of his plans in another ory me Owen 
purchased of M. Rapp’s German community, called Harmonians, 
an estate of 30,000 acres of fertile land, in Indiana and Illinois. 
The principle on which the last partnership at New Lanark had 
been framed, was that of applying to the benefit of the workpeople 
all profits beyond five per cent, an arrangement which, while it 
enabled Owen to reduce the industrial day to ten hours and a half, 
still, apparently, allowed profits largely toaccumulate. The com- 
munity at New Harmony, was based on a different principle— 
that of equal right and equal property, in order to get quit of 
“‘competition and opposition, jealousy and dissension, extrava- 
gance and poverty, tyranny and slavery.” After a five years’ trial, 
the experiment failed. Its failure may be fairly attributed to one 
great generic cause. The impossibility of ‘‘ moulding to commu- 
nism the characters of men  » women, formed by the present doc- 
trines and practices of the world to intense individualism.” 
Ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, intemperance, and above all, re- 
ligious dissension, led to the frustration of Owen’s darling scheme. 

e had sunk a large sum at New Harmony ; but, true to his cha- 
racter for munificence in the cause of education, he determined on 
leaving the colony, to subscribe 600/. for the support of the chil- 


‘add, that though Combe could hardly have saved the community, 
| his decease in the preceding year was ‘the death-blow of Or- 
| biston.” 

On his retirement from the projects at New Harmony, Owen 
proceeded to Cincinnati to fulfil an engagement which had been 
made with a Reverend Mr. Campbell, for the discussion of the 
principles of religion. On the termination of this argumentative 
combat, in which both sides claimed the victory, our Social 
Reformer travelled to Washington on a mission of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States. Owen had previously had 
an interview with Lord Aberdeen, who listened patiently to his 
extra-oflicial recommendation of international lier 5 and Mr, 
Sargant seems inclined to regard ‘ this spontaneous negotiation of 
his as highly honourable both to his good intentions and diplo- 
matic skill.” Mr. Sargant’s volume contains a succinet account 
of Owen’s voyage in 1828 to South America; of his provisional 
approval of slavery as favourable to the happiness of the Negroes 
of Jamaica and Hayti; of his enjoyment of the ‘ magnificent 
plains and mountain scenery,” of the “ brilliant light,” and “ the 
stillness and peculiar clearness of the atmosphere,” during his 
journey to Mexico or sojourn there ; and of the failure of his grand 
project of Mexican colonization, which we can only thus briefly 
notice here. We must also pass rapidly over Owen’s return to 
Europe ; the final cessation of his connexion with New Lanark; 
his Sunday lectures for the secular instruction of the working 
classes, which soon excited a Sabbatarian opposition, and were ac- 
cordingly voted down ; his Equitable Labour project, with its fatal 
omission of the claims of capital; the Bishop of Exeter’s ignorant 
attack on ‘‘the tenets and practices of the Socialists and of their 
great leader”; Owen’s literary career, with its inexhaustible 
tediousnesses ; his millennial advertisements, with the good time 
ever coming and never come; and lastly his perversion to the 
contemptible imposture or pitiful self-delusion of spiritualism. It 
is sad to think that to this pass it was to come at length. We 
are not disposed to plead dotage or imbecility as an excuse. We 
are rather inclined to accredit with the mischief the defective 
educational system of this and every age, a system in which the 
** Cross-examining God ” of Athenian philosophy is rarely al- 
lowed to catechize the pupils, a system which omits to recognize 
the duty of investigating the grounds of belief, or inquiring into 
the nature of evidence. 

There is little more that need be told in Owen’s history. His 
continental travel in earlier days, his visit to Hofwyl his 
public meetings at the London Tavern, his interviews with 
princes, his excursions in Mississippi valleys and Indiana forests, 
his agitations, his toils, his suecesses and failures, his hopes and 
calumnies, were all soon to pass away, out of the remembrance of 
that busy brain. Owen’s constitution had already begun to give 
way under the load of eighty-six years. In October 1858, he 
appeared at the second meeting of the Social Science Association, 
to proclaim in his grand manner, says Mr. Holyoak, his ancient 
message of science, competence and good-will to the world. 
‘Lord Brougham, true to his friendship for him, took the veteran 
by the arm, led him forward, and obtained for hima hearing.” 
When he was unable to complete his first period, Lord 
Brougham supplied the clause wanting, clapped his hands, and ut- 
tered words of encouragement. On the 17thof November of the 
same year Owen died, aged eighty-seven. His last words were 
‘*relief has come.” 

Mr. Sargant’s estimate of the ‘ prophet of innovation” is highly 
favourable. He acknowledges both his intellectual ability and 
his moral worth. Among his many admirable qualities he dis- 
cerns temperance, untiring industry, constancy of purpose, some 
strength of understanding, disinterestedness, truthfulness, and 
gentleness of temper. He considers the purity of his motives un- 
impeachable ; he pronounces his condemnation of religion the re- 
sult of a shallow theory, not of libertine excesses, nor of a 
philosophical conceit. ‘To Owen he assigns the establishment of 
infant schools, the origination of various plans for the improve- 
ment of factory workers, the Prussian scheme of Beets edu- 
eation, and a Duteh system of pauper management. It was at 
the instigation of Owen that the movement of 1819, for restrain- 
ing by law the abuses of the factory system, commenced ; while 
‘among the respectable Arkwrights and Boultons, and Marshalls 
and Strutts, we could not pitch upon one who made such sacri- 
fices, and who accomplished such good.” 

Owen was not an unsuccessful man, though he was doomed to 
see the ill success of most of his schemes. His life was assuredly 
not lived in vain, though his special projects, with one triumphant 
exception, all miscarried. It is not Vitoult to indicate the causes 





dren who were not already provided for, from the funds contri- 
buted by the generous Maclure. 

In this connexion we may briefly mention the Orbiston project, 
an interesting account of which is given in Mr. Sargant’s volume. 
This Scotch society was established about the time Owen first 
went to the United States, by the benevolent Abram Combe and 
the enthusiastic Mr. Hamilton of Dalzell. The principle adopted 
was neither that of New Lanark,—the philanthropical ; nor that 
of New Harmony,—the communistic; but that of socialism, 
which implies ‘“ the greatest possible amount of codperation short 
of community of property.” ‘The history of Orbiston is Sa 
that of all the projects that grew out of Owen’s teachings, New 
Lanark always excepted.” In about four years, its ill success was 
emphatically demonstrated. The experiment, ‘ wrongly begun 

ill-conducted,” was abruptly and definitively ended. In 





1828, the enterprise was finally abandoned. It is only fair to 


of his decline and fall, Though Owen had an administrative talent 
of a very high order, though he had a strong power of command 
and persuasion, he was singularly soealiel, having neither 
intellectual variety nor intellectual discipline. On some subjects, 
his ignorance was supreme. He denounced machinery as 
prejudicial to the interests of the labouring classes ; and, while he 
inveighed against the infatuation of Horner and Peel, knew no 
more about the currency question than he did about the theory of 
the tides. Such is the conclusion of Mr, Sargant, himself not a 
‘partisan of the predominant school,” and disclaiming all 
dake to Colonel Torrens and Lord Overstone, Owen’s sympathy 
for trades unions, combinations, and strikes, his biographer, 
however, does not condemn ; being convinced that in many of the 
largest trades, the workmen cannot, without them, succeed in 
keeping up their wages. J 
In Mr. Sargant’s judgment, Owen’s loss of social influence is 
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mainly attributable to his denunciation of the theologies or 
religions of the world, and his ill-considered moral philosophy. 
On the former, we offer no remark. The fundamental tenet of 
Owen’s ethical system must be acknowledged, even by the 
thoughtful Calvinistic or Sequential moralist, not only to be 
liable to misconception, but, as usually formulated by its promul- 
gator, to be a misconception. For, in addition to the controlling 
power of circumstances, human nature possesses a self-modifying 

wer of its own. We cannot agree with Mr. Sargant that the 
Sequentialist, to be consistent, ought to abandon the system of 
rewards and punishments. The eee Necessarian in reply 
to his objector, might surely contend that it is precisely because 
man is governed by motives attractive and repulsive, piloted, 
in Aristotle’s phrase, by pleasure and pain, that, we are justitied 
in having recourse to the machinery of retribution. He may, in- 
deed, wish to eliminate from the punitive theory, that purely 
vindictive element which considers the infliction of so much pain 
for so much crime as the essential constituent of punishment ; 
but, however he might incline to correct the theory or amend the 
nomenclature of penal ethics, he would not, we conceive, be under 
any obligation to reject the doctrine of moral responsibility, or the 
facts which it implies, or to abolish the system of rewards and 
punishments. ’ P 

That Owen both protested against the doctrine and desired to 
cancel the system seems to us attributable to his intellectual short- 
sightedness, to his defective analysis and want of philosophical 
training. 

But, however this may be, Owen’s wre pt overstatement of 
the influence of circumstance, has served to popularize the truth 
which his dogma contains. It has helped to bring out into bold 
relief the undeniable verities, that it is better to prevent crime 
than to punish it; that it is incumbent on us, as far as possible, 
to diminish temptation, whether for man or child, when it is too 
strong for their power of resistance ; and that it is the duty of 
governments and influential persons to provide favourable ‘ sur- 
roundings” for those under their care. Neither is it possible any 
longer to overlook the fact that circumstance és a modifying agent 
in the formation of character. Happily, too, we have lived to see 
the day when moral evil is proved by more than one practical de- 
monstrator, as especially by Walter Crofton, in Ireland, to be a 
variable quantity, more and more reducible under the prolonged 
influences of a wise training, a charitable coercion, and finally of 
that beneficent Cireumstance, which, with all his faults and short- 
comings, Owen nobly endeavoured to interpret and create. 





BIOGRAPHY OF LADY MORGAN." 

A little volume of one hundred and forty pages on the most brilliant 
of literary Irishwomen appeared, in September last, under the title 
of Zhe Friends, Fees, and Adventures of Lady Morgan, En- 
couraged by the success of that pleasant and trustworthy publica- 
tion, the author has subsequently devoted “ the entire of his lei- 
sure to a series of troublesome researches, having for their object 
the increased interest and authenticity of the book.” The result 
is not merely a new edition, but something much more nearly 
approaching the character of a new work, in which are comprised 
the best portions of the original, along with a considerable amount 
of fresh information, either rescued from oblivion by ransacking 
repositories inaccessible to the general public, or contained in 
documents which now appear in print for the first time. Much of 
this new matter concerns the parentage of Lady Morgan and her 
early life—hitherto the obscurest portion of her biography, and 
one which was, for nearly half a century, a subject of rabid debate 
among political and literary partisans. Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
settled the date of her birth, which she herself would never reveal, 
and which her virulent critic, the late John Wilson Croker, 
laboured in vain to discover. Her skill in baffling the most 
ingenious inquiries on this subject was invincible, and her 
biographer himself has a curious tale to tell of her wish to clip at 
least twenty years off her actual age. In 1855, he sent her an 
old newspaper dated December 1807, containing an eminently 
creditable letter from her pen. He thought she would be pleased 
to see it again after so long a lapse of time, and this was the 
answer he received. 

“Lady Morgan presents Mr, Fitzpatrick her compliments and best thanks 
for the enclosures of her early (very early!) scrap of authorship written 
when she but ‘‘lisped in numbers.’’ She has no recollection of the letter 
he has sent her, but she remembers writing something of the same kind on 
behalf of the little sweeps of Dublin, in her thirteenth year which obtained 
notice from her friend, Zhe Freeman.” 

When the lines were written, she was not in her thirteenth, but 
her thirty-third year, having been born in 1775. Her father, 
Robert Mac Owen, of the old Milesian stock of Connaught, changed 
his name to Owenson when he made his débit on the English 
stage. This he did by advice of Garrick, for, said the latter, 
“* Would Macklin have been as popular in England had he not 
laid aside the broguish McLoughlin of his fathers?” That Owen- 
son was no ordinary man appears not only from his theatrical 
career, but also from the fact that his friend, Oliver Goldsmith, was 
aliowed to introduce him to a society so select, and guarded with 
such jealous care, as was the famous Literary Club in Gerrard 
Street. When starring it at Shrewsbury, Owenson proposed for 
the daughter of a country gentleman named Hill ; the parents 
disdainfully rejected his suit, and Miss Jane Hill heal out of 
her window one moonlight night into the arms of the stalwart 
_* Lady Morgan; her Career, Literary and Personal, with a Glimpse of het 
Friends, and a Word to her Calumniators. By William John Fitzpatrick, J.P.» 


Author of ** Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord Cloncurry,” * Notes on the 
Cornwallis Papers,” &c. Published by Skeet. 





young Irishman of “persuasive tongue, commanding 


Celtic features, and gentlemanly and pre ing deportment.” 
The first fruit of this elopement was the daughter whom her 
father named Sydney, in memory of the benevolent rule of Sir 
Henry Sydney, who, as Lord Deputy, visited Connaught in 1575, 
and showed protection to many of the Irish exiles. In other res- 
pects, too, her christening foretokened her future qualities and 
redilections. The godfather whom Owenson chose for her was 

ike himself very eminent as a boon companion, wit, poet, and 
singer of convivial songs. This was Ned Lysaght, the once fa- 
mous extempore Irish poet, who afterwards “ attempted to prac- 
tice at the English Bar, but after a short experience Sostanedl tha’ 
he had not law enough for the King’s Bench, and was not dull 
enough for the Court of Chancery, and that before he could suc- 
ceed at the Old Bailey he must shoot Garrow, which would be ex- 
tremely disagreeable to him.” Sydney, as became the god-daugh- 
ter of such a man, began making verses before she left the nursery, 
and Lysaght, probably on her birthday, expressed his delight on 
her precocity in lines that strike us as being amongst the best 
vers de société we have ever seen. They remind us at once of the 
Greek Antheiogy ond of Béranger. 

The Muses met me once not very sober, 

But full of frolic at your merry christening! 
And now, this twenty-third day of October, 
As they foretold, to your sweet lays I’m listening. 

They called you ‘ Infant Muse,’ and said your lyre 

Should one day wake your nation’s latent fire ; 

They ordered Genius, garlands to entwine 

For Sydney ;—Me, i’ faith, they plied with wine.” 

Owenson was unrivalled, until the appearance of Jack John- 
ston,.as a representative of Irish characters; he had been trained 
as a vocalist and composer of music under Doctors Arne and Wor- 
gan; he is said to have been the author of many charming Irish 
airs, and was a zealous collector of others. The Freeman's Jour- 
nal of May 28, 1812, says he was “ the best Irish [Erse] scholar 
of his day, and we may perhaps say, the last true Irish musician,” 
One of his daughter’s earliest works was a collection of twelve 
Irish melodies arranged to English words of her own composition, 
including the well-known song of ‘‘ Kate ney “« Prefixed 
to this very beautiful collection is an Historical Preface, written 
with eloquence and erudition, in which she attributes the patrio- 
tie tone that pervades her writings to the national enthusiasm 
which at an early age she imbibed from her father.” Lady Mor- 
gan’s biographer claims for her the honour of having in this work 
proved herself the first to conceive and realize “that happy 
thought for which Moore has almost always received the exclu- 
sive credit,” although he failed not to acknowledge Miss Owenson’s 
prior claims in the preface to his first edition. 

At the instigation of a literary contemporary, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has taken much pains to solve the question whether Lady Mor- 
gan, who “had a most happy genius for stage mimicry and cha- 
racterization, and was most passionately attached to private 
theatricals,”” was ever a member of her father’s theatrical com- 
nany. His conclusion is, that she never performed at any of the 

Jublin theatres, but may have appeared when a mere child on 
the stage with her father in some of his professional tours in the 
West of Ireland. ‘Owenson always flung himself into theatri- 
cals with hearty raciness and ‘abandon’; but the more he saw 
of stage life, its temptations, dangers, and anxieties, the stro 
grew his disinclination to see any near and dear relative of his 
treading the boards.” 

Our space will not allow us to follow Lady Morgan’s biographer 
in his historical review of her works, and of the brave and suc- 
cessful fight she sustained against Croker and her other unmanly 
assailants in the press. We must not, however, pass over this 
part of the book without noticing this curious bit of literary and 
personal history, connected with Lady Morgan’s fourth novel, 
The Missionary, an Indian Tale, first published in 1811 :— 

‘* This work was written at Stanmore Priory ; and not a few grave states- 
men, disenthralled for a few weeks from the cares and turmoil of office, 
loungingly abandoned themselves to the luxury of listening to Miss Owen- 
son, as she read aloud her exciting and wildly romantic story. Among 
those present were Lord Aberdeen, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Ripon (then Mr, 
Robinson,) Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Devonshire; and, on another 
similar occasion, the Princess of Wales, the Due de Berri, and the ex-King 
of Sweden. It is a remarkable fact that Lord Castlereagh, then Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, was so fascinated by the author and her frail Mis- 
sionary, that he offered to accompany the young authoress to town, and 
having sent for Mr. Stockdale of Pall Mall, the work was absolutely dis- 
posed of to that publisher for 400/. in the study of Lord Castlereagh. 

ood nature of this distinguished statesman was the more remarkable as 

ady Morgan had repeatedly, and forcibly, denounced the Legislative 
Union, of which he was the chief director, as corrupt and calamitous, atro- 
cious in its principle, and abominable in its means.’ 

Our next extract comprises a romance of real life in which 
Lady Morgan was a principal actor, and which was communi- 
cated to her biographer by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, who says of 
her :— 

“One great tie between her and my family was the affectioa with which 
she regarded a mutual friend, many years dead, the late Major Crossley of 
Glenburn, near Belfast. And on the occasion I am now alluding to, ly 
Morgan, during dinner, told me, for the first time, the story of their early 
intimacy. Major Crossley’s family lived at Lisburn, when she became ac- 

uainted with him when oe father was on one of his professional tours in 
the North of Ireland. She was then very young, and Crossley who was 
younger still, became so attached to her as to offer marriage. She told him 
she would have accepted him at once, but that neither of them could boast 
of possessing a single shilling, and the result was a pagetios a 
ment, to be realized only so soon as means were apparent for their future 
subsistence. To devise this, she suggested as a career that an application 
should be made to the Marquis of Hertford for a cadetship in the Indian 
army; and, as Crossley’s family had some local claims, their request was suc- 
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cessful, and he was speedily appointed to a regiment in the Presidency of 
Madras. The correspondence continued for some years; though so in- 
terruptedly that a iderable suspension took place, during which the 
lady’s position and prospects had been uniformly rieing, and her marriage 
was at length solemnized with Sir Charles Morgan, the ceremony having 
taken place at Baron’s Court, the seat of Lord Abercorn in the County 
Tyrone. On the morning of the wedding, the post arrived before the pro- 
cession to the church, and the sister of the bride took charge of her letters 
for Miss Owenson. These she opened on her return to the house; and 
amongst them was one from Crossley, accounting for his long silence by the 
anxieties of a period of anxiety which had now ended by his receiving some 
romotion in the army, and a staff appointment in the service of the Nizam. 

his was the long looked-for point in his career, and having at last at- 
tained independence, he wrote to claim the performance of their early en- 
gement, and propose an immediate union. The old lady told me this 
ttle novel—her animation heightened, at once by the romance and the 
reality of the story, and its recollection is enhanced to me by this having 
been one of the liveliest, as it was the last interview I ever had with Lady 
Morgan.” 





NEW NOVELS,* 

Goethe in Strasburg, Mr. Humphreys’ dramatic nouvelette, has 
reminded us of a story told of the late Baron Dupuytren, the 
Napoleon of French surgery, as it pleased him to be styled. How 
much truth or falsehood there isin the story, we know not; we 
can only state that it was current and uncontradicted at the Ecole 
de Médecine in the Baron’s lifetime. Dupuytren, so runs the 
tale, was engaged to be married to the daughter of an eminent 
rofessional rival—Dubois, if we remember rightly. The wed- 

ing procession actually arrived at the doors of Nétre Dame. 
There Dupuytren called a halt, made a short speech to the effeet 
that for the glory of France he must have no other wife than his 
Art; turned on his heel, and vanished for ever from his bride’s 
sight within the portals of the adjacent Hotel Dicu, the field of 
his professional fame. Goethe, not being a Frenchman, was less 
melodramatic than Dupuytren in his perfidy, but he practised it 
as relentlessly and upon a much more extensive scale. It was 


details of the story, but in the accessories with which the author’s 
discursive faney has overlaid them—such for instance as the old 
butler’s poetic raptures as he describes the qualities of his pre- 
cious wines, and the impromptu essay on the character of Queen 
Guinever spoken by the maiden heroine of the romance. The 
lady and Sir Rohan are standing on the summit of Tyntagel, and 
have summoned up before their mind’s eye the shadows of King 
Arthur and his court. The lady names them as they pass: “ An 


| who,” she says :— 


*** And who this bright, willowy shape, all wrapped in gleaming lawns, 
an April face of smiles and tears, glancing askance at Lancelot already 


| here?’ 


* *Or perhaps Guinever is in a sadder mood—chilled in the atmosphere of 
the King—pale, white, sorrowful,’ interposed Sir Rohan. 

*** Tush! It wouldn’t be Guinever. Don’t you see personality? Tris- 
tram’s lady may know sorrow; Mare’s, repentance ; but Lancelot's, only 
love. The others might question of right or wrong, but it was a part of 
Guinever’s self to love Lancelot and not the King, and conscience never 
stings her. Very wicked, indeed, Sir Rohan! But then what a pretty 
picture Guinever always is! A lawless, soulless, wanton, witching, ovely 


| thing, without a moral perception, changing and beautiful as a shower with 


broken bits of rainbow in the clouds. And her queendom and all her 
gorgeous accessories shrine her fitly, and heighten her charms. Who blames 
Lancelot? She must be queen, not because Arthur is King and mates 
among his peers, but because she is Guinever. Everything she touches 
gains in splendour. Lancelot might be a clown—who knows >—if Guinever 
did not love him. Does not a fresher green burgeon on the forest shawes 


| as they ride beneath? Aren't her falcons, snarling at their bells and jesses, 


transformed Genii? Does she toss a flower to a knight in tourney—it isa 
rain of unknown petals. I wonder how he conquered, for the sun must 
always have been in his face! And itis the same Guinever who tries on the 
magic belt. See, it was a narrow golden band when one by one the faithless 
ladies tried to clasp it. Guinever takes it; the King is angry-eyed, perhaps 
—there is a flush on Lancelot’s cheek—none on hers: Laughing, bright- 
eyed, dimpled, she reaches it, brings it round the slender waist, essays with 
taper fingers to shut the buckle. Of course, it is in vain; of course, the 
gap yawns finger-wide; but where is the narrow golden band? Beneath 


| her touch, what miracles of chasing, wroughtwork, fluting, have blossomed! 


his theory that, for the glory of German literature and his own, | 


he ought to hoid himself free from the restraints and encum- 
brances of marriage ; but that for the same all-suflicient reason he 
was privileged to win hearts and cast them away, for sake of the 
knowledge he might acquire in the process. We confess that, 
with all our admiration for his genius, we are not much moved 


to pity by the just retribution that befell this cold-blooded coxcomb, | 


when in middle life he became linked fer years to no more congenial 
a companion than a female sot. If Goethe had married Frederika 
Brion, the pastor’s daughter of Sesenheim, the story of whose 
abused affections is one of the most painful episodes in his career, 
he would probably have been n6 worse a poet, and would certainly 
have been more worthy of honour as a man. ‘This, however, is 
by no means the opinion of his German idolaters, one of whom 
declares it to be anything but evident to him “ that infidelity to 
his genius would not have been a greater crime in Goethe than 
infidelity to his mistress.” Mr. Humphreys does not formally 
profess this monstrous doctrine; but it is only too plain that he 
tacitly accepts it, and that it underlies the whole structure of his 
nouvelette. 
original sin incapable of redemption by any degree of merit in 
the execution of the author’s design. The book is also open to 
an objection of minor importance, which the author himself has 
anticipated, and for which we will allow him to apologize in his 
own words :— 

“In thus telling over again the love-tale of ‘Goethe and Frederika,’ 
supplying, as I have fancied them, the events, impulses, and sentiments 
which seem necessary to complete it, consistently with the characters of 
both the actors, I have not thought it any presumption to assign imaginary 
language to Goethe. It is not pretended that the language so imagined is, 
or could be, even from a much abler pen than mine, such as Goethe would 
have used under the same circumstances. It is simply my own language ; 
and merely pretends to express what I, individually, imagine may 
been the tone of his thought, under peculiar influences. I believe such an 
apology for making Goethe speak imaginary language was not necessary, 
in the face of the numerous precedents, both ancient and modern, in which 
various authors have made, not only poets, heroes, and philosophers, but 
even the gods themselves, hold lengthened discourses on a great variety of 
subjects. Nevertheless, I could not conclude my explanatory introduc- 
tion without putting in a disclaimer, to meet any possible accusation of 
presumption in assigning thoughts and language to Goethe.” 

We cannot say that we are quite satisfied with this apology, 
but valeat quantum. The book is written with a neatness and 
effective finish which we regret to see wasted on one that should 
not have been written at all. 


lave 


The workings of an agile fancy, and a flow of picturesque lan- 
guage which is far too little restrained within the bounds of ar- 
tistic propriety, are the most striking features of the romance of 
Sir Rohan’s Ghost, If it were fair to judge positively of the 
quality of an author’s mind from the evidence afforded by a single 
work, we should say of the writer of thisromance that fancy pre- 
dominates over imagination in his constitution to a degree Which 
better fits him for success in other modes of art than that which 
he has now attempted. Whether it be from the defect of the one 
faculty, or from the aberrations into which he has been betrayed 
by the excess of the other, or from the poverty of his plot, our 
nerves remain unmoved by the ghastly horrors he labours to por- 
tray, his characters a peal in yain to our sympathies, for in truth 
we are not adele with a very lively faith of their flesh and 
blood reality, and we arrive in a tolerably disinterested frame of 
mind at the long foreseen dénouement of the story. We have 
found our pleasure on the way to this bourne not in the essential 


* Goethe in Strasburg : a Dramatic Nouvelette. By H. Neel Humphreys, Au- 
thor of * Stories by an Archwologist.” Published by Saunders and Otley. 


Sir Rohan's Ghost, ARomance. Published by Triibner and Co, 


It hangs unclasped and heavy with jewelry, dripping with chain, filigrane, 
and aiglet. What loops and fringes of sparkling costliness, strings threaded 
with precious seelaiiies beads, festoons and tassels of gems, brilliant 
with every tint, a sun inside them all, and defying the wondrous work of 
the King’s hilt! Nine years it took for that—for this an instant. And 
when she looks up with that radiant laugh, 1 suspect the King had rather 
sce it than the shut buckle. As a piece of art, she is faultless ; her beauty 
is her virtue—a perfect, splendid creature, in her way. Let her go,’”’ 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
The Reverend Dr. Guthrie, whose first and seeond “ Pleas for Ragged 
Schools ” excited so much attention as to make national that which was 
at first only a local movement, has now come forward with a third plea, 


| designated Srep-Time anp Harvest. Thoroughly earnest in the work, 


This is the radical defect of the volume, a taint of | 








| only. 


and possessed of a high order of intellect, Dr, Guthrie is eminently quali- 
fied to be the leader of Ragged School literature, 

The Arcric Boat Journey, of which Dr. Hayes has written a vivid 
and most interesting narrative, was performed in the latter part of the 
year 1854, and constitutes a striking, but hitherto unpublished, episode 


| in the history of the second cruise of the Advance, under the command of 


Dr. Kane of the United States Navy, in search of Sir John Franklin. The 
boat’s crew of eight persons including Dr. Ilayes started from Rensselaer 
Harbour, where the Advance then lay, their object being to reach 
Upernavik in North Greenland, the nearest out-post of civilization, and 
returned unsuccessful after an absence of four months. Dr. Hayes, we 
may add, is about to conduct another expedition towards the North Pole, 
which he expects to reach, its distance in a direct line from his proposed 
starting-point at Cape Frazer being only about seven hundred miles. 
Dr. Rae is of opinion that such a journey is clearly feasible over the ice, 
and if Dr. Hayes be hindered from accomplishing it by the open state of 
the cireumpolar sea, he will at least have ascertained that the sea és open, 
and thus solved what Professor Bache calls the “ great geographical ques- 
tion of the day.” 

The admirable little volume which Mr. Smiles has called Serv-Herr 
has been appreciated by the public as it deserves. The twenticth 
thousand has just been issued of a book which must stimulate many a 
youth to form habits of temperance, frugality, and industry. Nor these 
The spirit of Mr. Smiles’s book rises far aboye the counter or the 
counting-house. It appeals to all the noblest sentiments that elevate 
man above the brutes, and men above their fellows; inculeates duty, 
honour, and obedience, as well as the acquisition of those habits, that 
enable men to get on. The new edition is somewhat enlarged and 
enriched with additional illustrative anecdotes, among which the best 
is the simple but effective story of the working blacksmith, Sharples of 
Blackburn, a self-taught artist and self-taught engraver. It is not the 
value of the work that here wins our admiration. It is the determined 
energy, and healthy self-denial of the man. A pleasing and cha- 
racteristie anecdote of the first Sir Robert Pecl and his wife which, 
we believe, is new, may be transferred to our columns, When 
Robert Peel, then a youth, began business as a  cotton-printer 
near Bury, he lodged witi his partner, William Yates, paying eight and 
sixpence per week for board and lodging. ‘‘ William Yates’s eldest 
child,” says our author, “ was a girl named Ellen, and she very soon be- 
came an especial fayourite with the young lodger. On returning from 
his hard day’s work at ‘The Ground,’ he would take the little girl upon 
his knee, and say to her, ‘Nelly, thou bonny little dear, wilt be my 


wife?’ to which the child would readily answer, ‘Yes,’ as any child 
would do. ‘Then I'll wait for thee, Nelly ; I'll wed thee, and none 
else.” And Robert Peel did wait. As the girl grew in beauty towards 


womanhood, his determination to wait for her was strengthened; and 
after the lapse of ten years—years of close application to business and 
rapidly increasing prosperity—Robert Peel married Ellen Yates when 
she had completed her seventeenth year; and the pretty child, 
whom her mother’s lodger and father’s partner had nursed upon 
his knee, became Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady Peel, the mother 
of the future Prime Minister of England. Lady Peel was a noble and 
beautiful woman, fitted to grace any station in life. She possessed rare 
powers of mind, and was, on every emergency, the high-souled and 
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faithful counsellor of her husband. For many years after their marriage, 
she acted as his amanuensis, conducting the principal part of his busi- 
ness correspondence, for Mr. Peel himself was an indifferent and almost 
unintelligible writer. She died in 1803, only three years after the ba- 
ronetcy had been conferred upon her husband. It is said that London 
fashionable life—so unlike what she had been accustomed to at home— 
proved injurious to her health ; and old Mr. Yates was afterwards accus- 
tomed to say, ‘if Robert hadn’t made our Nelly a “ Lady,” she might ha. 
been living yet.’ ” 

Arr Inpressions oF Drespen, Bertry, AND Antwerp, is a volume 
of 180 pages. The author, Mr. Wilkins, says he has not made it longer 
because he is not a self-seeking sophist like some people—no names 

sxentioned—“‘ who depending mainly on a private fortune for the pub- 
lication of their opinions, rather than on the demands of the public, have 
wn bold and now blind, insult your understanding and sense of right, 
by a mental despotism, quite as intolerable to English minds, as that 
physical one of old.” Slightly incoherent, and jerked out with a gasp- 
ing utterance, as the commas indicate, this passage tells plainly that Mr. 
Wilkins is very angry indeed with “ some people.” 

The Jovryry on A Pirank—with a mattress over it—which Lady 
Charlotte Pepys performed from Kiey to Eaux Bonnes, was, as she tells 
us, “a progtess literally from a chamber in one town to a chamber in 
another town, to the total exclusion of all the sight-seeing, adventures, 
and intercourse with others, which make up so large a part of the ordi- 
nary joys and sorrows of travel.”” Now we freely grant Lady Charlotte's 
postulate, that it is possible to make the narrative of such a journey 
‘interesting, nay even amusing ;"’ but to the question, * whether the 
present writer be equal to the task,” our answer is decidedly negative. 

Ter book is not destined to fill a place on the same shelf with De Mais- 
tre’s Journey Round my Room, or Alphonse Karr’s Journey Round my 
Garden. “Tn order to carry ont my plan,” says her ladyship, “I have 
recorded nothing but what I have heard, seen, and thought, during 
this journey.” But she neither saw nor heard anything worth putting 
in a book, and her thoughts are of no use to anybody but the owner. 
Her volumes are as vapid and wearisome as maundering egotism, senti- 
mental platitudes, and page upon page of the smallest of small talk can 
combine to make them. At the end of the second volume, there are some 
mediocre *‘ Verses and Translation The latter professedly from the 
Russian; but the first of them, “ The Pine,” is a translation of a trans- 
lation, the original author being not Lermontov, the Russian, but Heine, 
the German. 
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James Anthony Froud, M.A. Volumes V. and VI. 

The Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare. By John Charles Bucknill, M.D., 
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A Journey on a Plank from Ki 
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By Georgiana Hill. 
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A Novel, By Edward J. Branthwayt. In two 
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Pansies, By Fanshawe Brook. 

The Cottages of the Alps : or Life and Manners in Switzerland. By a Lady. In 
two volumes, . 

Castle Richmond, A Novel, By Anthony Trollope. In three volumes. 


New Epirions anp Reprints, 

ter of the Athenians, By John Brown Pat- 

iditions and illustrations prepared 
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An Essay on the National Chara 
terson, M.A. A new edition, with large ¢ 
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fixed a Biographical Notice. 

The Semi-Detached House. Edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. 

The Mirage ef Life, and other Poems. By Anthony Oneal Have. 
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the Use of Parents. By ew Combe, Ninth edition, Revised 
and edited by Sir Jame , Bart., M.D 
The Bateman Hor ald, James P rinted from ‘* Chambers’ | 
Journal,” 
SERIALS, 
The Old Dramatists. Ben Jonson's Works; with a Biographical Memoir, by 
William Gifford, To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts. : 


The Old Poets, Edmund Spenser’s Poetical Works; with a Sketch of his 
Life, by the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. To be completed in 9 Monthly 
Parts, . 

LITERARY NEWS. 

_ Mr. Murray has in the press “The Five Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient World: Chaldwa, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Persia,” by the 
Reverend George Rawlinson, cditor of Herodotus. 

Dr. Beke, the well known Abyssinian traveller, is preparing for the 
press a book on “The Sources of the Nile; being a general survey 
of the basin of that river and its head streams, with the history of Nilo- 
tic discovery.” It is to be published by Mr. Madden, of Leaden- 
hall Street. 

Messrs. Edward Moxon and Co. have in the press “ Memorials of 
Thomas Hood,” collected, arranged, and edited by his daughter ; with a 
preface and notes by his son, 

The second part of the fourth volume of the “ Greek Testament, with 
a critically revised Text, Prolegomena, and English Notes,” by the Very 








A work “ On Taxation; how it is Raised, and how it is Expended,” 
by Mr. Leone Levi, Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College, is 
in preparation by Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son. 

A new weekly periodical, “‘ The London Review,” under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Charles Mackay, is announced to appear towards the middle 
of next month, It is to be a combination of the political, literary, and 
“ novelistic”” newspaper. 

A work on “ The Influence of Climate in a Commercial, Social, Sani- 
tary, and Humanizing Point of View,” by J. Disturnel, has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Scribner, New York. The book is accompanied by a map 
of the world showing the most important isothermal lines, 

A “ Life of General Samuel Houston, the Texan Hero,” by his son, 
and a disquisition on the “ Relations of the Ganglio-neryous System to 
the Immaterial Soul of Man,” by Professor William Morris, have been 
published at Philadelphia, 

A French translation of Archbishop Sumner’s “ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity”” has just been issued x | M. Giraud, Paris, under the title 
“ Divinité du Christianisme, par Lord J. B. Sumner; traduit par M. De 
Fresne, ancien Consciller d’Etat.” This is believed to be the first work 
of a Protestant bishop which has ever been published for the express use 
of Roman Catholic readers. 

The thirteenth volume of Professor Michelet’s “ Tlistoire de France,” 
was published this weck by M. Chamerot, Paris. The yolume contains 
the continuation of the reign of Louis Quatorze. 

From the pen of the prolific M. Capefigue has appeared a new work, 
“‘ Diane de Poitiers, described as ‘ L’ Histoire de la Renaissance des Arts 
and des Lettres.” 

The ninth volume of the “ Mémoires et Correspondance Politique et 
Militaire du Prince Eugine,” edited by M. A. Du Casse; and “ La 
Chine Contemporaine,” by M. Ch, Lavollée, have been published by 
Michel Lévy, fréves, Paris. 

A curious little work by M. Alexandre Weill, entitled “ Paris inhabit- 
able: ce que tout le monde pense et que personne ne dit,” has been is- 
sued by Dentu, Paris. The same publisher has brought out a “ Life of 
General de Lamoriciére, by the Viscount de Meaux. 

The first three volumes of a larger work, with the ambitious title, 
‘“‘ La Morale Universelle, ou L’ Esprit de tous les Peuples,” by M. Morel, 
has been published by Messrs Hachette and Co., Paris, It contains 
thoughts, maxims, and sentences of Oriental, Greek, and Roman writers; 
and is to be followed by extracts of the same kind from English, French, 
German, Spanish, &c., authors, 


Music. 

There have been, in the past week, two interesting novelties at our 
Italian theatres—a new Don Giovanni at Iler Majesty's, and a new 
Rosina (in the Barbiere di Siviglia) at Covent Garden, 

The chef-d’ euvre of Mozart—the master-work of the musical stage— 
is, of all operas, the most difficult to perform. It demands a whole con- 
stellation of talent; almost every character must be filled by an actor 
and singer of the first class; and the hero of the piece requires, in his 





| representative, a combination of qualities very scldom to be found. 





ot nr 
Reverend Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, is announced as nearly | 


— by Messrs. Rivington. The new part will contain John to Reve- 
ations, 

Mr. Fry of Bristol, is preparing an edition of Tyndal’s New Testa- 

ment, printed at Worms, in 1525. It is to be an exact transcript of the 
original, now preserved at the Baptist Museum, Bristol, and believed to 
be the only perfect copy of this oldest of English Bibles. 
Py Mr. Bentley has in the press a new work by Mrs. Ellis, entitled 
. Chapters on Wives; or Sketches of Married Life;” also a yolum: by 
Mr. R. H. Dunlop, of the Bengal Civil Service, descriptive of “ Hunt- 
ing in the Himalayas,” 


| subject. 


Hence, it is often impossible to produce Don Giovanni, even in the great- 
est opera-houses in Europe ; and in London, though repeatedly attempted, 
it has not once been successfully performed during the last twenty years, 
The ultimus Romanorum—the last of the Don Giovannis—was ambu- 
rini: since his day, every one who has attempfed to bend the bow of 
Ulysses—and some eminent men have done so—has only exposed his 
own weakness. We had long given up the hope of ever secing another 
Don Giovanni, when we unexpectedly found him, last Saturday night, in 
the person of Signor Everardi. In him the public have met with a per- 
former, possessed of all the gifts of nature and all the attainments of art 
requisite to give a true and vivid picture of the noble gentleman, the gay 
voluptuary, and the reckless reprobate, without heart, remorse, or fear, 
To his powers as an actor, Everardi adds the accomplishments of a 
finished singer ; and his whole performance of this most arduous part, 
vocal as well as dramatic, was nothing less than a triumph. The opera 
was well performed on the whole. ‘Titiens was noble and be autiful ag 
Donna Anna, and Borghi-Mamo, as Zerlina, was as captivating a rustic 
coquette as could be imagined. Donna Elvira—a character which scareely 
ever receives justice on the stage—was respectably sustained by Made- 
moiselle Vaneri, a young performer of considerable merit. Vialetti, as 
Leporello, sang well and acted tolerably, but he was tame and weak after 
Lablache and Ronconi. 

The performance of the Barbiere, at Covent Garden on Tuesday, was 
a delicious treat. The new Rosina was Madame Miolan Carvalho, and 
the character was most charmingly performed ; youth, beauty, and ele- 
gant gaiety made her picture of the Spanish maiden perfectly captiva- 
ting; and her vocal execution was a splendid display of brilliancy chas- 
tened by good taste. Mario’s Almaviva still sets all rivalry at defiance : 
no one can act the part with such consummate grace, or sing the music 
with such exquisite sweetness. Ronconi’s Figaro was a piece of rich and 
genuine comedy; and Zelger’s Bartholo was a clever imitation of 
Lablache. 

The “ Mendelssohn Festival,” at the Crystal Palace, on Friday last 
week, was an claborate affair, sedulously got up on the ad captandum 
plan; and, in this point of view, it was no doubt very successful. Some 
sixteen or seventeen thousand people were drawn together ; and the re- 
sult in pounds, shillings, and pence, must have been highly satisfactory. 
Besides a performance of Mendelssohn’s greatest work, Elijah, by three 
thousand voices and instruments, there was an “inauguration” of hi 
statue, with an immense torchlight procession in the grounds after dark, 
formed chiefly of Germans, with other demonstrations of Teutonic enthus 
s'asm ; all well-bestowed, for few men have been more worthy of homage 
than this illustrious musician. 

In regard to the performance of Elijah, the full remarks we made on 
the ‘‘ Handel Festival” in June last, leave us very little to add upon the 
We hold that these monster-gatherings which have come into 
fashion in our day, where the voices and instruments are counted not 
only by hundreds but by thousands, are destructive to refinement, deli- 
cacy, expression—to all the qualities which constitute the real power 
and charm of music. In a spare so vast, nothing makes an im- 
pression on the ear but the combined roar of the multitude; and this, 
when the notes are slow and simple, is occasionally sublime; but then 
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it reduces the effect of single voices to insignificance. Even Sims Reeves, 
to make himself heard, must shout at the full stretch of his voice; and 
does this deserve to be called singing? If such was the case with the 
plain, broad, simple music of Handel, much more is it the case with the 
modern and complicated harmonies and melodies of Mendelssohn ; and 
the failure of the effect of Elijah, compared with that of the Messiah, 
was the subject of general remark. We believe that the present rage 
for these overgrown performances will not be lasting; and that it will 
be found, in music as in other things, that mere bulk does not consti- 
tute greatness. 

The principal Concert of this work has been that of the Philharmonic 
Society on Monday evening. When we say that the symphonies were 
Haydn’s seventh in D, and Becthoven’s Pastorale ; that the overtures 
were Weber's Euryanthe and Heérold’s Pré aux Cleres ; that Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in G minor was played by Lubeck, one of the greatest 
pianists of the day; and that Mademoiselle Parepa and Mr. Santley 
sang several fine scenes from operas of Mozart, Weber, and Rossini, 
we have said enough to show that the Concert was an entertainment of 
the highest order; and we need only add that it drew a crowded assem- 
Dlage of the most musical people in London. 


Fine Arts, 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Although the exhibition is not distinguished by any new reaches of 
genius in art, it shows in some minor matters of economy and policy, a 
spirit of improvement which will be welcomed by all. So long as year 
after year showed no evidence of a disposition to compromise with the 
artist and the general public, upon the grievances inseparable from 
hanging pictures high out of sight, and placing sculpture in a damp dark 
cave, it was not worth while to waste breath in advocating rational ad- 
vance with the times. But now that the Academy has announced its 
convictions in favour of reform, and in the exhibiting of the pictures has | 
shown a decided change for the better, we feel some interest in en- | 
couraging the progress of the movement. This year the plan of hanging 
the pictures close to the ceiling has been given up, and nothing is now 
quite out of range. Some five hundred pictures have been politely re- 
turned ; but this the artists will not generally regret, for the annoyance of 
seeing his work unfairly hung is no doubt a pungent one, and the course 
now adopted is known to be preferred by many contributors to the ex- 
hibition. However, all this pinching for room compels attention to the | 

uestion of enlargement of the gallery ; and the densely crowded state of 
the rooms during the past week, should urge the Academy to forward 
any plans for enabling artists to show their works and the public fully to 
enjoy the pictures. It is surprising to see how very little in the way of 
facilitating the seeing of the pictures is done at the Academy, when want 
of room is the source of so much annoyance on all sides, and when the 
simple expedient of a rail in front of the picture would enable twenty 
persons to see comfortably, where now a fourth of that number obtain 
only an imperfect sight. 

Ta the large room, the attention of the crowd is fortunately divided 
between some half-dozen pictures. Of these, Landseer’s great picture of 
“ The Highland Flood” appears to ‘ draw” as much or more than any. 
It is pretty generally known that our great animal painter has, for some 
years past, meditated this picture as a chef-d'@uvre ; but the greatest 
achievements of genius have not generally been those which had received | 
the longest incubation, and, in a subject of such tremendous excitement 
as this of Landseer’s, ‘much premeditation was not favourable to the 
realization of any grand conception of the scene. When this extensive 
canvas was placed before the painter, doubtless the idea of the sweeping | 
flood, with all its train of desolation, was fresh and vigorous in the mind, 
and the grandeur of the ae and scope for an animal painter’s powers | 
made it a fascinating one ; but it required striking off at once. As it is, 
we see a picture that tells the story, but feebly, by a number of isolated | 
groups, as if added at different times, and of these man plays but a very | 
secondary part in the contest against the elements; indeed, the only | 
point of action is reduced to a minor incident in the middle ground, 
where two small figures are trying to save their horse and cart from the | 
torrent. The principal group of the mother with her babe, the old 
cotter, the boy with his favourite puppy, the cradle and articles of house- 
hold use, rescued and safe upon the roof of the hut, is quite unconnected 
with the efforts being made to save the team. Upon this shelving roof, 
we have a strange huddling of animals, intended perhaps to suggest the 
merging of all natural and instinctive aversions in this extreme peril to 
life—the rabbit and the dog, the cat and the mouse, and even the mother 
forgetting for a moment her babe. The only attempt to bring us in con- 
tact with the overwhelming power of the flood is in the struggling ox at 
the corner of the picture, striving to hold on with his hoofs to the door- 
way of the hut. The sky and landscape contribute little to the picture, 
which is all wrapped in one tone of leaden gray, the only relief of colour 
being given by a red cloak, fastened as a signal to a stick in the roof. 
The painting of the animals and the figures is just what Landseer only 
could do, and it is this power which forms the pretext for their intro- 
duction into the picture, and at the same time suggests an apology for a 
treatment of the subject that we have no hesitation in accepting as the 
choice of so eminent a painter of animal character, which is, after all, the 

at forte of Sir Edwin Landseer. The group of ducks, and the cat looking 

isgusted at the broken egg, are most characteristic bits of animal paint- 
ing. A not unworthy follower of Landscer is Mr. Ansdell ; and, as re- 
gards animal character, he is seen to great advantage in his smaller of 
two works—“ Buy a Dog, Ma’am?” one of the familiar dog-sellers of 
Regent Street, with his arms full of pets, and a fine pointer and setter on 
the ground. His more ambitious picture, ‘The Lost Shepherd,” is a 
large work in which he attempts to depict a harrowing scene of distress 
in the wife finding her husband lying frozen on the mountains with his 
dog dead and crouched upon his master. The picture is so thoroughly 
in the style of a composed tableau vivant that it fails to convey, to us at 
least, any fecling for the suffering of such a moment of agony, beauti- 
fully as the dogs are painted, and clever as the manipulation is. Mr. 
ed Cooper shows that he is more sensible of that nice point of self- 
knowledge, which, in rifleman’s phrase, would be expressed as—knowing 
one’s range—thus he avoids difficulties which are by no means necessary 
for an animal painter to encounter; he knows how high his art wiil 
reach, and he hits his mark while men of higher endowments miss their 
aim at the sentimental and the moral. We should be disposed to 














rank Mr. Cooper’s picture of a “Flock and Shepherd in a Snowstorm” 
amongst his choicest works; although the animals are small, the effect 
of the snowdrift fills up the measure of the scene and completes a picture 
which will always charm, by its perfect resemblance to a wild aspect of 
nature by no means devoid of its romance. 

No one who has considered the recent tendencies of art can help re- 
marking how the leading men endeavour to combine realism with sentij- 
mentalism. The works of three different painters are well calculated to jl. 
lustrate this disposition—Mr. Herbert, Mr. Dyce, and Mr. Millais. There 
was a time when thelast-named painter, who is much the junior, stood alone 
from his fellow artists, and was even called a heretic ; but a dispassionate 
observer would now say that he has converted his two academic brethren, 
Mr. Herbert's picture of Mary the Virgin hastening to Hebron to tel] 
the marvellous story of her vision to Elizabeth, is quite in the same cate- 
gory with “an incident in the life of the Saviour” by the young Millais, 
The spring flowers planted by the artist around her in such ornamental 
profusion correspond to the shavings on the floor of Joseph the carpenter’s 
shop. The lambs have abundance of quaintness about them, and the 
figure is certainly not remarkable for grace and beauty, although the ex- 
pression of the countenance is refined and elevated. Then the subject is 
one that must be classed with the favourite themes to which the painters 
before the time of Raphael devoted themselves—“ the annunciations,” “the 
salutations,” and ‘the beatifications’’ of their church. ‘Me realism of 
the landscape brings the picture just near enough to nature to be ridi- 
culous ; and the idealism in the face and form of Mary is as earthly as 
the smile in the heads of Parmigiano is compared with the Madonnas of 
Raffaelle. Mr. Dyce is not more happy in his picture of ‘St. John lead- 


| ing home his adopted Mother from the Sepulchre” ; here is a similar 


minute study of landscape detail, though with a finer sense of beauty 


| in the sky, but the figures are conceived in a spirit of unnatural severity 


as if this were wanted to remove them to the holier regions. Mary 
carries home the crown of thorns, and we looked naturally for the golden 
halo round the heads, but that is not added; however, the treatment of 
the figures is so entirely conventional and dogmatical that, apart from the 
able drawing, not the painting, for inthis the outline is harder and more 
incised than in a fresco of the largest size, while there is not the least 
attempt to attain the vanishing roundness of nature, we are unable to 
rank this picture amongst the high in art. The landscape, “ Pegwell 
Bay,” by Mr. Dyce, is a far more successful effort, and in this he com- 
pletely suggests the vague and silent beauty of nature in that glowing 
evening sky, fading each instant, and retiring to give place to the beauty 


| of the night and the silvery blaze of the comet. We cannot help re- 


marking of this work so minutely painted, how strange it is to find an 
artist dis-tinguished for his figure-drawing giving himsclf up to a work 
of imitation—a study ever the furthest from high art! 

“The Black Brunswicker” is analogous te the works just spoken of 


| in its realistic and imitative aim, in which respect, indeed, it surpasses 


them in some parts as in the dresses of the figures for example; but in 
it the expression of sentiment is more forcible and the thought more 
subtle. As we read the picture, the young hussar, bound by the fatal 
oath of his regiment, expresses not anger at being opposed, but that 
pang of regret that hovers always round our most cherished moments of 
happiness ;—till this time, he only fancied that she loved him; now, the 
truth breaks upon him at the instant of parting for ever. The fair girl 
has been surprised into a silent, but not less forcible and touching sign of 
her loye—instinctively sae has seized the handle of the door, and at the 
same moment meets him as he presses forward—she leans upon 
his breast and hangs her head, ashamed in her natural modesty to find 
her secret confessed. That we are able to perceive all this romantic 
story and much more in the vista of their acquaintance at Brussels, de- 
notes the noble purpose of the painter and his great faculty of execu- 
tion. Where such great merit of expression is shown, it would be un- 
gracious to speak of some trumpery points of mere painting, which may 
not be quite the thing. A more scrious objection, because one of a more 
intellectual kind, might be made to the suggestions conveyed by the en- 
graving of Napoleon the Great on the wall, and the little begging spaniel 


| —the pet of the young lady ; these are meansa little unworthy the use of 


a painter who is capable of portraying the tenderest sentiments of the hu- 
man heart. 





FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, GOWER STREET, 

At the time of the private view of the works executed by the students 
of this school, we accidentally omitted the notice which was due; 
which we regret the more since excellence of many of the drawings 
exhibited is a proof that the school may work well. Some of the studies 
of flowers from nature are truthful and highly finished. Attracting 
especial notice are a small group of chrysanthemums, a wild rose, most 
delicately rendered, and a om of vilieven in a jug; and very good 
also are a group of fruit and still life in chalk, intended as a study of 
light and shade, and large head in sepia from the round. Among the 
designs are some very pretty borders for book covers, and a carpet with 
passion flowers and lilies conventionally treated in a manner which 
showed talent and ingenuity, although it is rather too intricate and 
minute a pattern for the intended purpose. Many other drawings are 
deserving of notice ; and we are sincerely glad to learn that the students 
have this year more than maintained the high reputation of the school. 
Twenty-six medals have been awarded to them, thirty being the highest 
number allowed to any one school; and seventeen of these medal draw- 
ings have been forwarded for national competition. Eight students have 
obtained free studentships, and twenty-eight have received prizes of 
books, instruments, &c. 

It is a pleasure to be able to report so satisfactorily on the progress of 
the school, at a time when its very existence is endangered by the with- 
drawal of the Government grant, which, has hitherto so largely contri- 
buted to its maintenance. Those persons who visited the recent exhibi- 
tion, and witnessed the results of the careful and conscientious method of 
study that is carried on here, must be impressed with the desire to aid in 
continuing the Institution ; the great loss that would accrue to numbers, 
should its doors be closed for want of funds; and the advantages of the 
Instruction afforded are obvious. One of the crying wants of the day is 
“female employment :”’ here is a sort of training, which, not only fits 
women for specific employments, but materially contributes to render the 
faculties generally, of hand, eye, and head, sharper, more accurate, and 
confident. 
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East Indian .......+++. | 1024 MisceLLaggnous— | Guiruriats Wasrenemaves. Cunssatane. 
d Melbourne - 213 Australian Agricultural........ -- %q 7 _ . * 
Geelong ar $ - ) Hay, Good ......565 805. C0 908 sesececeeee 978 CO 1OD8. cereseeeses 1008, to 1088, 
Grand Trunk of Canada. oe 334 British American Land Inferior 60 — 70 pod — 9 
Great Indian Peninsular .....) 100 Canada .......... +} 121 New : oy a ee 
Great Western of Canada ....) 137 | Crystal Palace ... ° 32 Clover , — ms —17 
Paris and Lyons .......+.+++.! 34} Electric Telegraph -| 106) > at -_ ae pos =~ 
Mixrs— | 2 General Steam... | 253 [| Wheat Straw veecee. 27 ad os 
Australian....... | |— | London Discount. ‘| 4 = + eens on - 
Brazilian Imperial... ‘| | National Discount. 4) GROCERIES MISCEL: LANEOUS. 
Ditto St. John del Rey ++] | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 80 Tea, Souchong, fine, soto . Od.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 64. 
Cobre Copper... +! 454 Royal Mail Steam........ bu Congon, fine ....... 6 | Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 0 —10 6 
Rhymney Iron .. —_— South Australian ..........+.. e 35} Pekoe, flowery ......... 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans. perlb. o4j- 08 
In bond— Duty 1s. sa per Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref....per cwt. 41 6 —42 6 
. mtieiea _ Coffee, fine ‘in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
BANK OF ENGLAND. ‘ Good Ordinary ........ 49s. Od. to 62. Od.) Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt. 87 ¢ — 9 8 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 68s. Od. to 99s. Oc.) = ¢—-¢00 
on Wednesday the 9th day of May 1860. Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6d.) Rape oil. Engi h refined 41 0 — 0 0 
ISSU KR DEPARTMENT. Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. Od. Brown, é€=— oe 
Motes iseued oo seeeseeeeeee see L29,063,780 Government Debt . - £11,015,100 West India Molasses 16s. Od. to 185. 6d. Linseed Oil.. o-—- 00 
Other Securities ++ 3,459,900 POT ES Cocoa nut Oi o-—45 0 
Gold Coin and Bullion ee 14,598,700 Kent and Essex Regents. -ton, 0s.to 0s.| Palm Oil....... -40— 0600 
Silver Bullion, ...........e006 a Shaws - O— 0 Linseed Oil- cake, ‘per ton. "210 o~—- 08 
—_—— | —_—_——- York Regents........ leo —190 Coals Hetton............18 6 — 0 0 
£29,063,780 | £29,063,7,0 Scotch ,, lou 160 Tees. -. © Om @8 





(RY STAL PALACE.—MR. W. VIN- 
/ CENT WALLACE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT. 
Selections from the Operas of Lurline, Maritana, &c., on 
Sarvurnpay, May 19th at Three o'clock Vocalists :— 
Mademoiselle Lemmens Sherrington, Madame Weiss, Miss 
Augusta Thomson, Madame Laura Baxter, Fanny Hud- 








dart, Miss Poole, and Miss Par ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Me 
Santley, Mr. G. Perren, Mr msden and Mr. Weiss 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard; Violin, Herr Becker; 
Flute, Mr. Pratten. Conductors Mr. Manns, and Mr. V, 
Wattrace. 


Tickets, 29. 6d.; reserved seats, 2°. Gd. extra. To be had 
at the Crystal Palace ; No. 2, Exeter Hall; Messrs. Caamen, 
Bear, and Co. 201, Regent Street; Messrs. Coarrece’e, 50, 
New Bond Street ; and at the Libraries. 
ro ‘ r 
TERUSAL EM.—TWO GRAND PIC- 
@F TURES by SELOUS, cach 12 fect by 8 feet, containing 
more than 200 especial points of interest 
1.—JERUSALEM in her GRANDEUR, 
Christ’s triumphant entry into the Holy City 
2.—JERUSALEM in her FALL, as now viewed from the 
Mount of Olives. 
The above Pictures are 














ap. 33, with 





now on view at Messrs. Leggatt, 














Hayward, and Leggatt’s, 79, Cornhill; open daily from Nine 
to Six o'clock 
Atm IATION. FOR PROMOTING 
= ENERAL WELFARE OF THE BLIND 
_ Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 









PY Punic ME 
above Association, 
dilly, on Fripay, 
Hon. and Right Re 


TING of the Members and Friends of the 
will be held at St. James's Hall, Picea 
fay 18th, 1-60, at Three p.m. The Right 
. the Lord Bishop of LONDON, in the 


















Chair. The Right Rey. the Lor vop of Chichester; the 
Right Hon. Sir John Pakington, M.I’.; the Right Hon 
John Robert Mowbray, M.P.; the Rev. Canon Dale; and 
others are expected to address the Meeting 
ickets may be had of J ee New 
rer Stre« Miland’s 





Street, Be lgrave Squ re; St. os ames’s Hall, 
at the Institution and dépét f 
and other work of the blind, 127 


SocreTY for the 


RELIEF of PERSONS 





N.W 


bre , 
Euston Read, 


DISCHARGE and 
IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES. Esta 
blished 1772. Pregjdent—The Earl of Romney 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbel!l, Psq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street a 
Weoxespay, the 2d day of Miy 1860, the cases of 22 
petitioners were considered; of which 17 were approved, 
1 rejected, 1 inadmissible, and 3 deferred for ag 

Since the meeting held on the ith of Arn, Debtors 
ef whom 14 had wives 34 children, have been dhise harged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales, the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Socic ty, wos: . 13s. 1d 

The books of th Society may be seen, by those who de 
sire it, on application to the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Society mect on the first Wednesday in 
every month, except September 

WILLIAM A B 




















LUNN, Secretary. | 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
Limited), y : 
rub L 1c 


T! [E 


The Directors invite the 
Science, and 7 , and the public g 
ING, which will be id in the ing 
Institution, on Bat my lith Ma 






Patrons 





,toa MEI - 
: : of the above 





The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAF TESBU RY will take the 
chair precisely at on o'clock 

Samuel Gurne y, 

A 


Esq., M.P., Robert Hanbury, Esq., M.I’., 
1, M.P., the Rey. J. B. Owen, and several 
nd ge ntlemen are expected to attend and 









address the meeting. JNO. WYN NE, Managing Sec, 
JPEMALE SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, 37, Gower Street, W.C. 








PROVISIONAL COMMITT 


Chairman—Rev 


EE OF MANAGEMENT. 
A. W. Thorold 












Rev. Emilius Kayley. Rey. Dr. Hamilton 

Rev. John “x k. John Henderson, Esq., F.8.A 
Il. A. Bowler, Esq J. Holdship, Esq 

W. H. Carpe nte r, Esq: A. D. Nash, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Dale Rich. Redz sq., R.A, 
Cc. Wentworth Dilke, Esq Rev, A. W. Thorold 
Professor Donaldson G. R. Waterhouse, Esq 


W. L. Donaldson, FE J. Wats« 
Sir Cha, L. Eastlake, P.R.A. R 
Ainos Gann, Esq WR 
Treasurers 
J. Henderson, Esq. ; 
Rankers 
London and Westminster, Bloomsbury Branch. 

This Institution was the original “ School of Design” es 
tablished by Government at Somerset House, 1542-3, and 
has been located in the ent premises for the last cight 
years. Its objects are to ¢ y young wow of the middle 
class to obtain remunerative employmen d to improve 
ornamental design in manufactures. The value of the 
. ome vl and the proficiency of the students have been admit 

d by all who have had opportunities of judging 

“The Committee of Council on Education have, however, 
intimated their intentic wf withdrawing their special as 
istance from the School, and of finally closing it next 
July, unless it can be placed on a self-supporting basis 
To effect this most desirable object, by obtaining through 
subscriptions and donations a fund equal to the renting or 
suitable building, and by making such other 
its as will render the fees paid by the Students 
ductive for the support of the School, a Provisional 

s been formed, under whose sanction this ap 
peal is now made for sympathy and aid in the continuance 
of this important central Institution, which has conferred 
incaleulable benefits on many young women 

SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED 
Students ... Society of Arts...Guineas 10 
apany of Clothworkers 20 
ceived from the follow 





Westmacott, Esq.. R.A 





Twining, Esq 


Rev. Bb. Bayley; Rey. A. W. Thorold 































H Eastlake 
Grote, BE. Mudie, Esq., Lady Northcote, Redgrave, 
t.A., J.J. Ruskin, Esq., R. Westmacott, Esq., RA. ; 


many others that our space precludes the mention of, making 
a total of 425/. 

Contributions received at the London and Westminster 
Bank, Holborn Branch ; the Union Bank of London, Regent 
Street Branch, Argyll Place; and by 

Miss GANN, Superintendent, 
37, Gower Street, 











HE FIVE- GUINEA ‘LOOKING- GLASS 


—at the London Looking-Glass Manufactory, 167, Fleet 
Street—A. JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
2 in. wide, in richly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. Illustrated 


ists sent free 
|| PUNSER T'S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


CHEAPSID in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construct and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas 
Every watch skilfully examined, and “4 correct per- 
formance guaranteed. Free and per por 

Moncey Orders to JOHN BENN w ten Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 














IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 
fresh as the blossom, and in any climate. H. K. can with 


confidence recommend the following as some pty 4 best per- 
fumes distilled :—Alliane ‘ 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve 
are genuine unless stampe dH. Baripensacn, erfume rto 
the Queen, 1572, New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’ »” 


)PPS’S HOMM@OPATHIC COCOA,— 
y The delic 


aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power o nis highly triturated and refined prepa- 
ration have procured its general adoption as a breakfast 
beverage. Sold in jlb. tb, and Ib., Packets, by the prin- 
cipal Grocers Each Packet is labelled, “ James Evrs, 
Homa opathic Chemist, London.” 


S, W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

rarchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
+e ii 4, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians, clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich 

TTL a OLD " 
T* ETH.—Mr. ESKELL, Surgeon Den- 

tist, 314, Regent Street (facing the Polytechnic), sup- 
plies his PATENTED INCORRODIBLE TEETH, which 
can be matched so closely in shape and colour to those left 
in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
ret the difference, and in all cases 
they restore perfect iculation and mastication. These 
teeth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. Eskell’s 
never failing and painless principle of Self-adbesion, without 
extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any pain whatever ; 3 
and being incorrodible they possess the superior advantage 
of never changing colour nor decaying. Mr. Eskell 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
properties either as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily performed, and without giving the 
slightest pain. Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 
Loose teeth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, & Hours, ten to six Consultation, free 
Charges strictly moderate. —314, Kegent Street, London (op- 
posite the Polytechnic), amd Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 
Lstablished 1547, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





ESSRS. COLLARD AND COLLARD 
beg leave to notify that their New Establishment 

(16, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street) being completed, the 
premises are NOW OPENED for the transaction of business 
with an ample assortment of Pianofortes of all classes, both 
for sale or hire. Messrs. C. and C. trust that the arrange- 
ments they have made, will be found to conduce to the con- 
venience of their ¢ ustomers, more especially those residing 
in the Western districts of the Metropolis. Accounts and 
correspondence will be carried on at 16,Grosvenor Street, 


Bond Street, W. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ay . r 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
The Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and wherever it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses of the finest 
arrow root, and especially suited to the delicacy of children 
and invalids. 

BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


DINNEFORD 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food ‘of Infants from turning sour during di 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
orms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 

ht of the Order of Leopoid of Belgium) 


Kni 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING,AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 





TRADE MARK, 








DR. DE JONGH’'S 





Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num- 
berless eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half- pint 
of Dr. px Jonen's Oil is equal in remedial effects to a quart 
of any otherkind. Hence, asit is incomparably the best, so 
it is likewise far the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speed. efficacy, safety, and economy, 
unitedly recommend this wnrivalls d preparation to invalids. 





Opinion of 
EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S 
Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s 

Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 

the South Kensington Museum, &c., &c. 

“ T consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are 
secured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil 
with which [, am acquainted. Hence I deem the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to 
any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal effi- 
cacy. “5, Saville Row, W., Ist August 1859.” 





Sold onty in Impeaiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d., 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonou’s stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIDLY BE 
GENUINE, by ones ~ ——— 

£ CoNSIGNEFES, 
ANSAR, HARE ORD” on Co. 77, STRAND, London, W C* 


GPRING AND SUMMER ATTIRE.— 
MOSES and SON beg to state, that their prepara- 
tions for SPRING and SUMMER excced any oftheir former 
forts,as well in extent as in variety. They have visit- 
ed the principal markets both at home and abroad for the 
best and newest manufactures, and have succeeded in col- 
lecting such an assortment of goods as has never before been 
exhibited under one roof in this or any other country. 


Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENTS have 
been supplied with an endless varicty of the choicest and 
most popular fabrics. 

Their READY MADE CLOTHING Stock is complete in 
every respect, and they venture to say that for elegance of 
style, durability of material, and workmanship, tastefulness 
of finish and cheapness, it is quite unequalled, even in the 
Metropolis of England. 


No less care has been bestowed on the HOSTERY, HAT 
and CAP,and BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, which 
have been furnished with an entirely new stoc k of fashion- 
able and seasonable goods at such prices as enable the pro- 
prictors to offer their patrons very great advantages. 

N.B.—E. MOSES and SON take this opportunity of an- 
nouncing, that they intend giving their Customers the full 
benefit of the abolition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &c. 

BE. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORI and AL DG ATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 
Country Branches— 
BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


E. MOSES — SON wish it to be particularly observed 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their Book for Spring and Summer, containing ‘* The 
Growth of an important Branch of British Industry,” with 
rules for self-measurement, and list of prices, may be had 
gratis on application, or post-free. 


HE ‘‘ INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of F. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORI and AL DG ATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 
y a; > y ~ 
OURISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON’ S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Rootmakers, & 
of MINORIES and ALDG:! ATE, and 
» > : SET and HART STREET. 
BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This medicine 


has been constantly increasing in public estimation 
for years, and is now acknowledged to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy in the world. It acts directly on the system, re 
moving all obstructions from the stomach, renovating the 
springs of life and purifying the blood, eradicating liver 
complaints,—that mainspring of so many discases,—indi 
tion, loss of appetite, pain in the side, and general debility. 
It is also a remedy on which the asthmatic may place the 
greatest dependence, and obtain perfect restoration to 
health. The hypoc hondriac and dyspeptic should resort to 
these invigorating pills, which are capable of converting 
their shade into sunshine, and bringing back those natu 
rally happy thoughts engendered by a good digestion. 
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and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 
ls. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 
3AS! GAS! ae 
DHILLIPS’ “GAS APPARATUS are 
warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATIES, 
CONSERVATORIES, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c., 
&e. 


They can be seen, and their actions explained, at the 
MANUF. ACTORY, 55, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, 


E.C. 
Also a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE- 
LIERS, and all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting. 
N.B. A Prospectus sent free by post. 





we! BS ag 7? 


‘ r 
HE PRO P RI 53 TO RS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon ev, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the yy! STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


a 














PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
. a r 

\ ETCALFE BINGLEY, AND 

co..8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges: and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M., b., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor and Orris Root 
Sdaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe's ebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


[[ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 


STEADS,.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and ele tly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 



















Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut | 


Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Purniture complete, as wellas every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of RED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Herat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Koad, W. 


Fk EN DERS, STOV ES, ¥ IRE-IRONS, 
' and CHIMN by- PIECES —Daye rs of the above are 
requested, before finally d ding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They in such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVI RAN , CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and G RAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for varicty, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of w orkmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 33/. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 1/. 8s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 

on C 

] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW.- 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 

Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 

at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
























| to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 


that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Redsteads, from. 
Shower Kaths, from.. 


12s. Sd. to 207. Os. cach. 
8s. Od. to 6. Os. cach. 

















Lamps (Moderateur), from . 6s. Od. to Tl. 7s. each. 
All other kinds at th same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil oo 4.0. eee e cence 4s. per gallon. 


+ + r +r a 

NUTLERY W ARR ANTED. The most 

/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
remunerative only because of the largeness of 
j-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, I(s.; if 
to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 
33s. ; if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; white bone table 
knives, 6s, per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. ; 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 1s. each. 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


TpraAw? sw 
Wittman 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his ilimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Rar , Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, ble Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Redsteads, Bedding, 
BRedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 


| ARTLEY INSTITUTE, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—BATTLE of the STYI ES. 
—The BUILDER, of THIS DAY, price 4d. ; Stamped, 
5d. Conratns—Fine View and Plan of the Hartley In- 
stitute, 
Embankment — The Battle of the Styl 
Academy Exhibition—The Architecture of 
and Fr: — e—Paris Opera—Misstatements of 
—The Ellesmere Memorial—Live 

































Auth 1s 
rpool Archite etural 
Me ndelssohn Festi- 


Leakage 





val at the Crystal Palace — Gas »— School- 











Suilding News—The Proposed new Road through 
Hyde Park, Xe. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 


Booksellers, 


Southampton—Tke Victoria Bridge—Thames | 











The largest stock | 
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MR. LESLIE'S PERSONAL REMINISCENCEs, 


Next week, Portrait of the 
Post 8vo. 


JTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 
ft TIONS. By the late Cuarctes Roserr Lesure, 
R.A., witha Prefatory Essay, including Extracts from 
his Correspondence With W ashington Irving, and 
other Friends. By Tom Taytor, Esq. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


wits Author, 2 vols, 








NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 





Just ready, with iadieatieie: post 8vo. 
ti- GLACIERS OF THE ALPS, 

Being a Narrative of various Excursions among 
them, and an Account of Three Years’ Observations 
and Experiments en their Motion, Structure, and Ge. 
neral Phenomena. By Joun TyNpAL Lt, F.R.S., Pro. 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. 

Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


— 


Uniform with 
HALLAM’S HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 





Just ready, 1 vol, 8vo. 


HISTORY OF FLEMISH LITERA.- 


TURE, and its Celebrated Authors. From the 
l2th Century to the Present Time. By Ocrave Det- 
PIERRE. 


“Mr. Hallam, in his introduction to 7he Literature 
of Europe, has, in a great measure, overlooked Dutch 
authors, quoting only a few names of European cele- 
brity, of comparatively recent times, and he has alto- 
gethe r omitted Flemish writers and their werks. The 
well-merited fame of his book, and its great authority, 
suggested to me the idea of making up in some degree 
for this omission, and of giving to the English publica 
sketch of these neglected authors.”— duthor’s Preface, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 





USEFUL BOOKS FOR FAMILIES. 


The following Works may now be had, 


\ ODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
i founded on principles of Economy and Practic al 
adapted for the Use of Private 
Thousand, Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 


and 
230th 


Knowledge, 
Families. 
5s. 

It, 
SEHOLD 
Emergencies. By 
Wood-cuts. 

Ill, 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN 
GARDENING FOR LADIES. By Mrs. Lovpoy. 

With a Calendar of Operations for every Month in the 


OU 


or Hints on 
17th Thousand. 


SURGERY; 
Jonn Sovurn, Surgeon, 
“12mo, 4s. 6d. 





Year, 8th Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 5s. 
IV. 

RATIONAL ARITITMETIC FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. G,. R, Porrer, 2d 
Edition, l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Vv. 
HANDBOOK OF FAMIL I. AR QUO- 


TATIONS from ENGLISILT AUTHORS, 3d Edition. 





Joux Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 

NATIONAL 

New and cheaper edition, 

POLITICAL AND 
CONSIDERATIONS 
FENCE; addressed to the 

General Sir Roperr Ganpiner, 


lery. 


DEFENCE. 
with Preface, 8vo. price ls. 
LEGISLATIVE 
ON NATIONAL DE- 
People of England. By 
G.C,.B, Royal Artil- 
Syriniy, Haw and Co, 
21, Charing C 


WORKS ON BOTANY. 
By J. I. Banrove, M.D. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburg), 
and Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden. 





London : RTH, 


I, 

A MANUAL OF BOTANY: being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the .~ ture, Physiology, 
and Classification of Plants New Edition, crowa 
8vo. price 12s, 6d, 


By the 





same Author, 
Il, 
large vol. Svo. with 1800 Illustr 
3ls. 6d 
CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: being an Intro- 


duction to the Study of the Vegetable 





Inl tions, price 


Kingdom, 


The same may also be had in Two Parts 
Part IL—STRUCTURAL AND MORPHOLOGICAL 
BOTANY. 8vo. 10s. Gd 


» Il. —COMPR ISING the ELEMENTS of VEGE- 
) PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICA- 
, BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY, and 


FOSSIL BOTANY, With a Glossary of 
Terms. 8Svo, 21s, 
IIT. 

cloth, price 6s. 6¢.; or cloth, gilt edges, price 


istrated with up 260 Wood Eng 


vards of 





BOTANY AND BELSOUES ; or Illustrations 
ofthe Works of God in the Structure, Function, 
zement, at General Distribution of Plants. 





and C, Brack; London: Lox 
and Co,; and all Booksellers. 


Edinburgh : 
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ane In the Press, 


I., to be published on the Ist of June 1860, 
— Thirteen Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN'S 


BOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, 


FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 


Editor of the “‘ Practical Mechanic’s Journal.” 


Founded upon the Work of MM. Armengaud 
and Amouroux. 





Tue First Edition of this Standard Work being 
exhausted, the Author has taken advantage of the 
opportunity to re-write it to a very large extent, 
so as to bring it fully up to the standard of the 
present day. In doing this, he has, in fact, pro- 
duced a new book. The valuable basis of the 
original volume is, of course, preserved ; but the 
fundamental instruction conveyed by it, is worked 
out to practical effect in the new edition, by the 
aid of large additions to Drawings and the De- 
scriptions of the Draughtsman’s Tools, and a 
large accession to the Examples of Finished 
Drawings, which were found to be so eminently 
yaluable in the first edition. Besides this, the 
whole of the Theoretical Drawings, as fitted for 
abstract instruction, have been remodelled and 
arranged to correspond with British measures, so 
that the Mechanic, Engineer, and Architect, 
accustomed to work only with the English foot- 
rule, can now take full advantage of the book, 
unfettered by questions as to the French mea- 
sures ‘formerly used. 

In order to familiarize the Student Draughts- 
man with the use of the Drawing Tools best 
suited for his work, and to bring before his no- 
tice the latest improvements in such Instruments, 
the new volume will open with a Chapter on 
Drawine Instruments. This section will be 
ona very extended scale, and will comprehend 
every improvement which practical science has 
suggested since the date of the first edition of the 
work. This most important section will oceupy 


the first two monthly parts—of sixteen pages of | 
Letterpress, eight pages of Theoretical Plates, a | 


finished Example Plate of Machiuvery, and a pro- 
fusion of Wood Engravings of all the useful 
Drawing Instruments which the Draughtsman 


can require, The text will then proceed with 


the detailed consideration of the following sub- | 


jects :— 
LINEAR DRAWING. 
THE STUDY OF PROJECTIONS. 
ON COLOURING SECTIONS, WITII 
CATIONS. 
THE INTERSECTION 
OF SURFACES WITH APPLICATIONS, 
THE STUDY AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
WHEEL GEARING, 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF SHADOWS, 
APPLICATIONS OF SHADOWS TO WHEEL 
GEARING 
THE CUTTING AND SHAPING OF MASONRY. 
= STUDY OF MACHINERY AND SKETCH- 
NG, 
OBLIQUE PROJECTIONS, 
PARALLEL PERSPECTIVE. 
TRUE PERSPECTIVE, 


APPLI- 


It will be the aim of this work—as embodying | 


the subject matter here briefly noted—to enable 
the Draughtsman, of whatever class, to execute 
every kind of work within the scope of his art— 
from the first rough sketch, to the finished draw- 
ing. The complete volume, also, will be so ar- 


AND DEVELOPMENT | 


MR. FORSTER'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post Svo, 12s, 


ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY CHARLES 
THE FIRST. 
A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY RE-WRITTEN. 


BY JOHN FORSTER, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





Just published, imperial folio, half-bound, morocco gilt, price 60s. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
CONTAINING THE NEW BOUNDARIES, 
ALL THE LATEST DISCOVERIES, AND A COMPLETE INDEX 
OF 65,000 NAMES, 
A, and C, BLACK, LONGMAN and Co. 


Edinburgh : London : 





This day is published, 
I. 
The New Tale by the Author of ‘* The Lamplighter,” and “ Mable Vaughan,” 


EL FUNEIODIS. 
In 2 vols, small 8vo. cloth extra, price 10s, 6d. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF SWITZERLAND. 


“THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; 


OR LIFE AND MANNERS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By A LADY, 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill; and all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A COLOURED ENGRAVING of Mr. NESIIELDS PLAN for the NEW 
GARDEN of the HORTIC ULTI R. iL SOCIETY «at KENSINGTON 
GORE, W., ts given, as an Extra Sheet, with 

- 
AND 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
Of THIS DAY, 


*,* Any Newsvender will supply copies at Fivepence, or free by post, Sixpence. 
Office for Advertisements 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, 














Dedicated by permission to His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort. 


] 

| On the 16th of May will be Published, (624 pp.) elegantly printed in 8vo. and illustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, 2 M: aps and 12 Plates of the Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa. 
| 


TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY 


if 
| LABOURS, 
| DURING AN EIGHTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN TILE INTERIOR, AND 
ON THE COAST OF EASTERN AFRICA; 
Together with Journeys to Usambara, Ukumbani, and Khartum, and a Coasting Voyage from 


Mombaz to Cape Delgado. 
By the Rey. Dr. J. LOUIS KRAPF, 

Late Missionary in the Service of the Church Missionary Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa, 
Including the Rev. J. Rebmann’s THREE JOURNEYS TO JAGGA, and Discovery of the Great 
snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa; and Native Accounts of the Great Waters of the 
Interior, since named by Captain Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake Victoria; together with the Rey. 
J. Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and Resources of tue COUNTRY OF THE WANIKA, the seat of 
the East African Mission. To which is prefixed a concise Account of Seg aye Discovery in 
| Eastern Africa up to the present time, by E. J. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S.; and an Appendix, added 
| by the Author, respecting the snow-« app d Mountains of Equa itorial Africa, the Mountains of the 





Moon, and the Sources of the Nile; and the Langue ges and Literature of Abyssinia and Eastern 
Africa, & &e. Ke. os 
London: TRUBNER and CO. No. 60, Paternoster Row. 
} 
j Just Published, New Edition, feap. Svo. price 1s. 6d TEW EDITIONS OF DR, COMBE’S 
N.S e F WORKS. 
\ HAT TO LEARN AND WHAT TO | 1. THE MANAGEMENT of INFANCY, PIUY- 
UNLEARN. Some Errors pointed out in the SIOLOGICAL, and MORAL ; intended chiefly for 


Teaching of Rich and Poor; in Three Lectures on | the use of Parents. Ninth Edition, revised and edited, 





ranged and indexed, both upon the subject and | Common Things; Working Life ; aud Mental Vigour, ( with an Introduction by Sir James Crank, Bart, M.D. 
a) h ila aoe . tl ‘ b | By the Rev. Henny Fearon, B.D., Rector of Lough- ; P.R.S. Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, Price 
alphabetical systems, that it can be used as a { borough, and Honorary Canon of Pet rborough. | Ts. 6d. cloth. 


book of easy reference, so that the Draughtsman 
may always turn at once to any special points ef 
information which he may require. Each monthly 

part will contain cight quarto pages of Plate 
Engravings, sixteen pages of Letterpress, and nu- 
merous Wood Engravings. 

THE FIRST PART WILL APPEAR ON 
THE FIRST OF JUNE, 1860, and the 
ceeding ones will be issued on the First of each 
Month following until the Work is completed. 


suc- 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


and ROBERTS, 
Editors’ Offices, (Patent Offices): 47, Lincoln’s Tun 
Fields. Glasgow: 166, Buchanan Street 


The Eighth Edition, in smaller type, may still 


By the same Author, : : t beh ul, price 2s. Ge. sewed, or 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SERMONS ON PUBLIC SUBJECTS. 11. ON DIGESTION and DIET, Tenth Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. Edited by James Coxe, M.D. F.R.C.P.E. 2s. 6d. 
London : Rrvixcroxs, Waterloo Place. Leicester: | sewed, or 3s. 6d cloth, 
CrossLey and CLARKE. ° 1il. PUYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH and 


—-- EDUCATION, Fifteenth Edition. (In the Press. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6¢. MaciacnLan and Srewart, Edinburgh, 
CADEMIC REFORM and UNIVER- Sixx, MaustaLt, and Co. London, 

SITY RE ‘PRESENTAT ION. By James Hey- HOUSEHOLD UYMNS FROM THE GERMAN, 
woop, F.R.S., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Now ready, in feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 
wice 1s, 6d, cloth, 











Also, by the same Author, price 3d. 7 
sis auipeie <cae tenee setae ‘ , YRA DOMESTICA: Christian Songs 
STATE of AUTHORIZED BIBLICAL RE- | fee oc eco cena ee eerie tae othe 
VISION, with References to Recent Parliamentary Psaltery and Harp of c. J. P.S rrra. By Ricwarp 
Papers. Maser Uniform with Lyra Germanica. . 
London: E,. T, Wurrriecp, 178, Strand, Loudon: Loxemax, Gnreex, Loxoway, and Roperts, 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, 2 
EMS, TRAGEDIES, pol ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL Rosco. Edited, with a 
Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law, Ricuarp 
Hour Hutrex. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 2s. or by post, 2s. 2d. 
ISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S 
NOTES ON NURSING: What it is, and what 


it is not. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 








59, Pall Mall. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. pp. ™. handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HE DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG 


GENTLEWOMAN. Translated from the Ger- 
man. By M. Anna Curbs. 
London : Triinyer and Co, 60, Paternoster Row. 


This “a. in 2 vols. price 10s. 6d, cloth, bs 
LPHA AND MEGA. A Series 
of Scripture Studies, forming a History of the 
Past Events and Characters in Scripture. By Grorce 
Grr1tian, Author of ‘* The Bards of the Bible,” &c. 
Arruvur Hatt, V. IRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, “1 vol. roy yal 8vo. 1200 pages, p price 38s, 


IR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE 
and BARONETAGE for 1860. 
“*The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of 
the peerage and baronetage.”—Globe. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 
59, Pall Mall. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYZED. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


HISTORY of the CREATION and 
the PATRIARCHS ; or Pentateuchism Analy- 
tically a 
Vol. I. The BOOK of GENESIS. 
London: Grorce MANWARING, Successor to Joun 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 











This day in royal 8vo, pp. 846, 21s. 
N INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY 
of JURISPRUDENCE, By D. Caviremp He- 
ron, LL.D. 
Book  1.—Principles of Jurisprudence. 
Book I1.—The Greek and Roman Jurisprudence. 
Book I11.—The Cultivation of the Civil Law and of 
Jurisprudence on the Revival of Learning. 
Book IV.—History of Jurisprudence in the Seven- 


teenth ee pa 

Book listory of Jurisprudence in the Eigh- 
teenth Ceniury 

Book VI.—Conclusion. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 

— SHELLEY. 
ready, a Portrait of 
ERCY. "BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Engraved by C. W. Suarpw, from the Original 
» 





Picture Painted by Miss Curran, at Rome, in the 
Year 1819, and now in possession of Shelley’s Son. 
_s a 
Artist’s Proof, with Autograph..... 110 
PEED vo seccisecssovescdccscouwese 010 6 
PRS ceverecesbencbocesansecesed 076 


London: Published by J. Hocarru, Printseller to 
ber Majesty and the Royal Family, 5, Hay market. 


Now ready, in Drow py bound, 


ARDWICKE'S. ‘COUNTY FAMILIES 
of the UNITED KINGDOM; or Royal Manual 
of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy. Containing 
the Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Landed 
np ag ee as En we Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
By E. W , late Scholar of Balliol — 
Oxford, joey of ‘Tike Shilling Peerage,” &c., 
London: Roserr Harpwicke, 192, lea 
and all Booksellers. 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIV. 
is published THI€ pat. 
CONTENTS : 
1, Labourers’ Cottages. 
2. British and Continental Nobility. 
3. Madame Recamier. 
4. The Bar of Philadelphia. 
Notes on Nursing. 
7 
8 





Fox Huntin 
. Recollections of C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
. The Budget and the Reform Bill. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Stre et. 


[HE NEW LONDON REV IEW 
of POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, and SO- 
GIETY. Conducted by Cuarues Mack: sy, LL.D., 
will appear every Saturday Morning. 
The date of publication, with other particulars, will 
be shortly announced. 
All communications for the Editor or Manager to be 
addressed to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





\ tes NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: 
RECOLLECTIONS IN THE LIFE OF A CLER- 
GYMAN. Written by Himself. 3 vols. Dedicated 
to the Duke of Manchester. 

GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Wildflower,” &e. 3 vols. 
“* In every respect an excellent novel. 

is unflagging.”"— Chronicle. 


MARY BERTRAND. By Francis 
Marepirn. 3 vols. 

“An excellent novel. It abounds in charming 
revelations of the realities of life.” — Messenger. 
MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER, 

By “ Sttverren.” 3 vols, (Just ready. 
Hvrsr and Buacxerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


The interest 





Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
L FE of the Right Rev. MONSIGNOR 

WEEDALL, D.D., Domestic Prelate of his 
Holiness Pope Pius IX., Vicar-General of the Diocese, 
and Provost of the Cathedral Chapter of Birmingham, 
and President of St. Mary’s College, Oscott: including 
the Early History of Oscott College. By F.C. Husen- 


peru, D.D., V.G., Provost of Northampton. 
London : LONGMAN, Grees, Lonoman, and Roperts. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CASTLE Saaeee: : A NOVEL. 


y ANTHONY TROLLOFE, 
Author of * The West Indies and the Spanish Main,’ 
** The Bertrams,” &c. 


In crown 8vo,. 12s. 


LUCILE: A POEM. 
By Owen MPFREDITH. 


y 
Author of ‘“‘ The Wanderer,” “‘ Clytemnestra,”’ Xe. 





In post 8vo. 12s. 


FILIPPO STROZZI. 
A HISTORY OF THE LAST DAYS OF THE OLD 
ITALIAN LIBERTY. 
By Phe as Apotrnvus TROLLOrE, 
This day, in demy 8vo. price 12s. 
CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN 
CHRIST. 


By J. C. M. Bettew. 

Second Edition, this day, in demy 8vo. price 6d. 
A WORD FOR TRUTH. 
CONCERNING OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
FRANCE 


AD . 
By An EnGiisn SEAMAN. 


Fourth and Chea aper r Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 


By Anrnony TROLLOPE. 
Cuaman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
List of Works to be Published in May. 





MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 


By M. Guizor. Vol. III, 8vo. lis, 


NEW WORK on NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. By Francis Buckianp, Son of the late Dean 
of Westminter, Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


Ill. 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS CON- 
QUEROR: a Tour in Algeria, By Henry E, Pore. 
Post 8vo. 


STORIES FROM THE SAND- 


HILLS. By Hans CuristiAan Anpersen. Author of 
** The Improvisatore. “4 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE OLDEST OF THE OLD 
WORLD. By Sormta M, Eckiey. Post 8vo. with an 
Illustration, 9s, 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES; or 


Sketches of Married Life. By Mrs. Exvtis, Author of 
** Mothers of Great Men.” 1 vol. 5s. 


Vil. 

THE LADIES OF BEVER HOL- 
LOW. A Tale of English Country Life. By the 
Author of ** Mary Powell.” Forming Vol. 5 of Bent- 
LEY’s STANDARD NOVELS. 

London: Ricuanp BentLey, New Burlington Street. 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NE Ww W OR KS. 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK FROM 
KIEV TO EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By Lady 
Cuarvorre Perys. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2ls. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By 
Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. with Portrait. 31s. 6d. 

** These volumes will increase the well-earned repu- 
tation of their clever and popular author.”—Zraminer 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 


Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sar- 
dinia during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G, 
Grerron. 2 vols, 2ls. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By 
Leian Hvunr. Price 5s. bound and illustrated. 
Forming Volume X. of Hwursr anp BLAckett’s 
STanDARD LIBRARY, 

“ A delightful book. *_ Examiner. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY AND OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND. By Forkestrone Wiitiams, F.G.S., 
&e. 3 vols. with Portraits, &c. 3ls.6d. [Next week, 








With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Stee] from 
a Photograph by Maull and Poly yblank, an entire}: 
New Edition, remodelled and revised: _— add. 
tional Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ORK 20s. clot! 

\HE POETICAL WORKS OF “JOHN 
EDMUND READE, 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Ronrrrs, 


LORD BROUGHAM ON LAW AMENDMENT, 
Now ready, oss a in feap. 8vo, 


ORD BROUGHAM'S TAW REFORMS; 

or an Analytical Review of Lord Brougham’s 

Acts and Bills from 1811 to the- Present Time, by 

Sir Joun E. Earpiey-Witmor, Bart., Recorder of 
Warwick. 

London: Loncmax, Grrex, Lonoman, and Ronerrs, 








On Saturday next w ill be published, in2 vols, 8vo. 
IFE * SIR MARTIN ARCHER 
SHEE, President of the Royal Academy, F.R.s, 

D.C.L. By his Son, MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, of the 

Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

London : LONGMAN, Green, _Loxem An, and Roserrs, 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HAKSPEARE’S MEDICAL KNOW- 
\O LEDGE. By Jounx Cuartes BucxntL1, M.D), 
Editor of the Journal of Mental Science : Joint Au. 
thor of a Manual of Psychological Medicine. Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Kight Hon. Lord Camp. 
bell, Lord High Chancellor, &c. 

By the same Author, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SHAKSPEARE, 


“we one who venerates| with a hearty recommenda- 
the name of Shak-/ tion of it to our readers.” 
speare will leave Dr. Buck Saturday Review. 
nill’s book unread, when} I ET us compare our im- 
once he has been apprised of | 4 pressions with the 


ite value.” Spectator. large and reverent judgment 
ad HE contents of Dr.| of a fuller knowledge than 

Bucknill’s volume are! our own, If you would 
so generally interesting and| know where to find such, 


so often highly instructive, | read Robertson's Lectures, or 
that we resist with much| Bucknill on the Psychology 
difficulty the temptation to of Shakspeare.'’—Books and 
accompany him further ; but | their Uses, Macmillan’s Maga- 
inclusi spatiis iniquis, we} zine. 

must now close his book, 


London Lona MAN, GREEN, 





LonomMaAN, and Rozeats | 
og Wood-cuts, 





In | vol. 8vo. » wih rage oy 


OU DON’S" “ENC V6 LOPAZDIA 

d OF PLANTS. 
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